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THE TOMB OF VIRGIL. 


The engraving which embellishes the present 
number of our little work, though selected from 
a foreign subject, will not be the less acceptable 
to many of our readers, on that account, unless 
they look back with unhappy feelings to the 
days when they conned over the pages of this 
ancient master within the walls of Princeton or 
Harvard. Among Italian scenery, perhaps no 
spot is more frequently visited by travellers, than 
Virgil’s tomb. The literary pilgrim turns aside 
from his journey to gaze upon the shrine which 
protects the ashes of the departed, and even the 
man of pleasure is not so insensible to merit as 
to pass on without stopping at the classic grave. 


Between St. Elmo and the mount of Pausilip- 
po near Naples, is the church where the alleg- 
ed liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius first 
took place. The mountain is remarkable for 
the grotto or passage periorated through it to 
the distance of nearly half a mile, and forming 
part of the road from Naples to Puzzuoli. It 
appears to have been executed at a very remote 
period, though the several improvements and 
repairs it has from time to time undergone, have 
caused an opinion that it is of but modern ori- 
gin. The passage is about twenty feet wide, 
and fifty high ; perforations admit the light, but 
at one time in the year the setting sun illumi- 
nates and may he seen through the whole 
length. Immediately over the grotto, and ap- 
pearing at the left of this view, is the Toms or 
Vireit. Naples was a favorite spot with the 
poet, and hither, at his death, were conveyed his 
remains, by order of Augustus. Various authors 
pretend to have seen his sarcophagus, and one 
declares it to have been transported by a fugi- 
tive monarch to the Castle d’Uovo. for the secu- 
rity it might have found in its sanctuary, but 
which the adverse fortune of its possessor could 
not afford; while the laurel which tradition had 
sanctified with his name, continued to flourish 
until the year 1775; but still nothing but tra- 
dition remains to uphold the charm spread 
around this little cell by association with the re- 
membrance pf the prince of poetry. 


The building is placed upon the edge of the 
precipice, though sheltered by the rising rock 
behind, and shaded by the verdant foliage of 
the ilex, bending over its roof, and intertwining 
with the ivy which clothes its walls, and fes- 
toons the steep beneath. The bare and unde- 
corated interior presents no object for the grati- 
fication of classical curiosity, except an ancient 
latin epitaph, put up by a native nobleman. 
The reader will learn with regret that Virgil’s 


Tomb, consecrated, as it ought to be, to genius 
and to meditation, is sometimes converted into 
the retreat of assassins, or the lurking place of 
Sbirri. Such at least was it when the enthusi- 
astic Eustace visited it; for wandering thither at 
the close of the day, he found it filled with arm- 
ed men, whose threatening aspect, in so lonely 
a place, naturally excited his apprehensien and 
alarm. They proved to be Sbirri, lying in wait 
for a murderer, who it was supposed made this 
his nightly asylum. 


TO A JEWESS OF ALTONA, 
BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
The following fragment has never appeared in 
print, except in the pages of the South African 
Journal, a magazine of which only one or two 
numbers appeared.— Edinburgh Literary Jour. 


Oh Judith! had our lot been east 

In that remote and simple time, 
When, sho pherd swains, thy fathers pass’d 
From dreary wilds and deserts vast, 

To Judah’s happy clime ;— 

My song, upon the mountain rocks, 

Had echoed oft thy rural charms, 
And I had fed thy father’s flocks, 

Oh Judith of the raven locks, 

To win thee to my arms! 

Our tent, beside the murmur calm 

Of Jordan’s grassy-vested shore, 

Had sought the shadow of the palin, 

And blest with Gilead’s holy balm 
Our hospitable door. 

At falling night, or raby dawn, 

Or yellow mocnlight’s weleome cool, 
With health and gladness we had drawn, 
From silver fountains on the lawn, 

Our piteher brimming full. 

Ilow sweet to us at sober hours 

The bird of Salem would have sung, 
In orange or in Almond bowers, — 
Fresh with the bloom of many flowers, 

Like thee, for ever young! 

But ah, my love! thy father’s land— 

It sheds no more a spicy bloom, 

Nor fills with fruit the reapers’s hand! 
But wide its silent wilds expand, 

A desert and a tomb! 

Yet, by the good and golden hours 

‘That dawn’d those rosy fields among,— 
By Zion’s palm-encircled towers,— 

By Salem’s tar-forsaken bowers, 

And long-forgotten song— 


THE DEW DROP. 


The brightest gems cannot surpass 
The dew drop on a blade of grass: 
Thus nature’s smallest works eombine 
To herald forth a hand divine! 
Shall man, the noblest work of all, 
With reason blessed, a seeptic fall? 
Behold thy form of wondrous skill, 
With faculties that move at will, 
How perfect and how rarely fit, 
And allin all so exquisite— 

That reason’s eve but with a scan 
Proclaims—a Gop created man! 
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SELECT BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIR OF TAM O’SILANTER., 


Tuomas Retp, so celebrated as Tam O’- 
Shanter by Burns, was born in the Kyle of 
Ayrshire. His first entrance into active life 
was In the capacity of ploughboy to William 
Burns, the father of the poet, whom Thomas 
described as a man of great capacity, as being 
very fond of an argument, of rigid morals, and 
a strict disciplinarian—so much so, that when 
the labours of the day were over, the whole 
family sat down by the blazing “ ha’ ingle,” 
and upon no pretence whatever could any of 
the inmates leave the house after night.— 
This was a circumstance that was not alto- 
gether to Thomas’s liking. He had heard 
other ploughboys with rapture recount scenes 
of rustic jollity, which had fallen in their way, 
while out on nocturnal visits to the fair daugh- 
ters or servant girls of the neighbouring far- 
mers, scenes of which he was practically 
ignorant. And more—he had become ac- 
quainted with a young woman he had met 
at Maybole fair; and having promised to call 
upon her at her father’s house, owing to his 
master’s regularity of housekeeping, he had 
found it totally impracticable. 

To have one night’s sport was his nightly 
and daily study fora long time. It so happened 
that his mistress about this time was brought 
tubed. ‘Thomas hailed the bustle of that hap- 
py period as a fit time to compass his long me- 
ditated visit. Mrs. Burns lay in the spence. 
The gossips were met around the kitchen fire, 
listening to the howling of the storm which 
raged without, and thundered down the chim- 
ney: it wasa January blast. Thomas kept 
his eye upon his master, who, with clasped 
‘hands and uplifted eyes, sat in the muckle 
chair in the ingle neuk,” as if engaged in 
supplication at the Throne of Grace for the 
safety of his wife and child. Thomas drew 
his chair nearer the door, and upon some little 
bustle in the kitchen, he reached the halien, 
and was just emerging into darkness, when 
the hoarse voice of the angry Burns rung in 
the ears of the almost petrified ploughboy, 
“Where awa’, Tam?” 

‘The auld doure whalp,” muttered Tam, 
as he shut the door and resumed his stocking ; 
“T was gaun to the door to see if the win’ 
was tirring the thack aff the riggin.” 

* Thou needs na gang to look the night,” 
cried the rigid overseer of Doonholm, when 
it is sae mirk, thou condna’ see thy finger 
afore thee.” 

It was indeed “a waefu’ nicht.” Such a 
night as this might give rise to these admira- 
ble Jines of that bard, about to be ushered 
into the world— 


“That night a child might understand 
The deil had business on his hand.”' 


It wasa little before the now pensive and 
thoughtful Burns was given to understand 
that a son was born unto him, as 
‘The wind blew as ’twad blawn iis last,’’ 

thata horrid crash was heard; @ shriek rose 
from the affrighted women, as they drew their 
chairs nearer the fire. “The ghaistsand how- 
Jets that nightly cry about the ruins o’ Allo- 
way’s auld haunted kirk” rose on every imag- 


ination. The gudeman rose from his chair, 
lighted a lantern, commanded Thomas to fol- 
low him, and left the house. ‘The case was 
this—the gable of the byre had been blown 
down, which, as it was of his own building, 
was not of the most durable nature. __ 

In due time the joyful father had his first- 
born son laid in his arms: his joy knew no 
bounds. The bicker was now sent round with 
increasing rapidity; and Thomas, then in his 
fourteenth year, was carried to his bed, to use 
his own words, “between the late and the 
early, in a guide way, for the first time.”— 
Such was the birth-night of the poet. 

Hlow long Thomas Reid remained in the 
service of William Burns does not appear. 
It is certain, however, that he was with him 
when Robert first went to plough, as Thomas 
has repeatedly told, as an instance of Burns’s 
early addiction to reading, that he has seen 
him go to, and return from plough, with a 
book in his hand, and at meal-times “supping 
his parritch” with one hand and holding the 
book in the other. 

It would appear that he had, in process o. 
time, got better acquainted with his sweet- 
heart at Maydole Fair, for he married her, 
It was on this occasion that he rented the 
Shanter farm, which, with the assistance of 
his father-in-law, he stocked and furnished. 
But fortune went against him: 

‘* His caitle died, and blighted was his corn ;"’ 
and an unfortunate friend, for whom he had 
become security for £150., failed. Under 
such a load of ill, he, like many others, sought 
for consolation in the “ yill cups;” and any 
errand which served as a pretext to visit the 
town of Ayr, renewed his worship to the ‘‘in- 
spiring, bold John Barleycorn ;” and he usu- 
ally returned, like the Laird of Snotterston, 
‘¢O’er a’ the ills o’ lite victorious.” 

But Thomas had many a domestic squabble. 
His wife, natura!ly not of the sweetest tem- 
per, was doubly soured by the misfortunes of 
the world, and the dissipation of her helpmate; 
and often when Tam 

‘*Was gettin’ fu’ and unco happy,”’ 
she sat at home, 


‘Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 
Nursing her wrath to keep it waim.’’ 


She, like too many in that district at that time, 
was very superstitious. Thomas took her 
by the weak side, and usually arrested her 
“light-horse gallop of clish ma-claver” by some 
specious story of ghost or hobgoblin adven- 
tures, with which he had been detained. 

He had now got into such a continued 
state of dissipation and irregularity, that he 
was obliged to leave the farm to the mercy 
of his creditors, and opened a small public- 
house, at the end of the old bridge on the 
water of Doon. It was while he was here 
that Tam O’Shanter made its appearance. 
A manuscript copy was sent to Thomas, by 
post, with this motto— 


Change the name, and the 
Story may be told of yourself. 


The celebrity of the poem brought num- 
bers to his house, and he sold a great deal. 
But his spirit could not brook the brutal 
taunts and jeers which every day he was 
obliged to bear from his customers. He left 
off business, and commenced labourer, at 
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which he continued till he got an offer ofa 
situation as overseer of hedges, on the large 
estate of Castle Semple, at that time belong- 
to William M‘Dowall, Esq., M. P. for Ren- 
frewshire, which he accepted. With short 
intervals, he remained there till the day of his 
death. He was of such a character, that he 
considered no man, or class of men his supe- 
rior, and no man his inferior. 


CHODRUC DUCLOS, 
THE MISANTHROPE. 
No English Journal has ever, so far as we are 
aware, alluded to the existence of this extraor- 
dinary individual, though he may be consider- 
ed one of the curiosities of the French capital. 
He is a modern Timon. His dress consists of 
ta few miserable rags, and his beard, which has 
snot been trimmed for many years, reaches to 
‘his middle. Every evening, he walks round 
the galleries of the Palais Royal, offering, in 
the meanness of his attire, a strange contrast 
to the magnificence and splendor of that cele- 
brated place. Yet this specimen of wretched- 
‘ness, was, in former times, a leader of fashion, 
aman celebrated for his multifarious accom- 
plishments, remarkable for his beauty, and no 
less renowned as a first rate exquisite! The 
history of Chodrue Duclos offers, even in this 
age of wonders and strange events, one of the 
most striking examples of the caprices of for- 
tune. He is a man of family, and was heir to a 
handsome fortune. In his early life he was re- 
cherehe to a proverb, in his habits. He was 
a good musician and dancer, and an adept in 
the use of arms. He made himself famous at 
Bordeaux by an adventure at the theatre. A 
lady having been insulted in his presence, he 
lifted the offender in his arms, and threw him 
from the first tier of boxes into the pit. He 
fuught many duels, and killed one of his antag- 
onists. He was the intimate friend of the Ex- 
Minister Peyronnet, to whom, on more than one 
occasion, he proved ef essential service. In ear- 
ly life, they wer einseparable companions, and 
made sundry vows of eternal friendship. Dur- 
ing the supremacy of Bonaparte, Duclos proved 
himself one of the most strenuous partizans of 
the exiled family. In the advancement of their 
cause, he exposed himself to the greatest peril, 
besides expending upon it every franc of his 
large fortune. On the return of Louis XVIII. 
to the throne of France, he, with many others, 
presented himself to receive the reward of his 
services and fidelity to the royal cause. His 
‘claiins, however, were disregarded, or such offers 
ade, as he considered totally inadequate to his 
nerit. Disappointed and indignant, he with- 
rew from Court. The accession of Peyronnet 
to power revived his hopes. He waited on his 
former friend, but his mission was one of those 
With which men in power are very willing to 
dispense. Peyronnet received the bosom friend 
f his youth in a most statesman-like manner, 
nd on receiving a hint from his visitor, that his 
vante were most pressing, magnanimously pre- 
ented him with 200 francs, (£8.) From that 
n0ment his life has been an enigma. No one 
an tell who provides for his subsistence, since, 
o far from ever asking alins, he is never known 
0 speak a word. His sole occupation appears 
0 be, to perambulate the splendid galleries of 
e Palais Royal. He has twice been taken be- 
re the tribunals, on a charge of outraging pub- 
be decency, by his insufficient attire; but he 
Was not subjected to any punishment, and he 


tunes. Ile expends two frances per day; and 
his landlady, the owner of the miserable tenth 
rate inn, declared on his trial, that he is so punc- 
tual that he will not allow a day to pass with- 
out the payment of the said sum. ‘rifling as 
the pittance is, it afforded matter for specula- 
tion how Duclos could procure it, since it was 
notorious, that every sous of his property had 
been spent. It is surmised by some, that a 
small pension is allowed him by the lady whom 
he protected at the theatre of Bordeaux. To 
her, itwould appear, he had not been indiffer- 
ent in his happier days: but fate had decreed 
that their course in life should be separate. 


THE OF ANTWERP. 
Cirvies have as characteristic and distinctive 
features as men. For instance, on landing, as 
our travellers did, at Antwerp, they must have 
felt not only that they had entered another coun- 
try, but another age of the world; every thing 
speaks of the foregone, 
many of the noblest houses are yet barred with 
strong iron gratings, as if tumult and riot, ac- 
companied with political copartnership, were yet 
necessary to be guarded against. You are re- 
minded every where, not of the palaces of prin- 
ces, but of princely merchants, ** ledgermen,” 
whose “ventures”? brought home wealth from 
all quarters of the globe. There isa pomp and 
circumstance about every thing that recalls 
those times when its merchants had their coflers 
of gold, their heaped up piles of rich silks— 
when they were obliged to board their accumu- 
lated wealth in ropes of pearls. 

Bags of flery apa's, sapphires, amethysts— 
Lifinite riches ina little space— 

when individuals as the present writer mentions, 
could throw into the fire bonds for two millions 
of ducats, when their kingly debtor condescen- 
ded todine with them. Every thing about Ant- 
werp recalls those ages; and as the people are 
accustomed to be much in the open air, sitting 
in parties of half a dozen before their doors in 
the open streets, there is always towards evening, 
a great deal of noise and confusion; and what 
with the seeming wealth and the seeming riot, 
every unusual occurrence suggests a night 
brawl: you expect to hear the town bell sum- 
moning the burghers, and to see the city assem- 
bling its wisdom in council, while men in suits 
of velvet, stiff with its own richness, as suits of 
armor, are heading the brown bills of the city 
guard. All the cities of the Netherlands have 
something of this character; but only at Ant- 
werp is the illusion perfect. Bruges is full of 
religious suggestions, and runs back to convents 
and cloisters, nuns, and friars, * black, white and 
grey, with all their trumpery ;”’ you expect to 
be impaled, or suffer “blessed martyrdom,” for 
spitting in a puddle which turns out to be a holy 
water font. Ghent is less uniform in its apear- 
ance; every where there is some reality of yes- 
terday that breaks in upon the imagination; but 
at Antwerp, unless you seek for it, there is not 
a house, a street, or a stone that is not mellowed 
down with past centuries, or does not recall the 
age when its citizens rivalled princes in the 
splendor of their inhabitants and feastings, and 
exceeded them in wealth.—4iheneum. 


The power to give creates us all our foes: 
Where many seek for favor few can find it: 
Each thinks he merits all that he can ask; 
And disappointed, wonders at repulse; 
Wonders awhile, and then sits down to hate. 
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FOR THE ARIEL. 


WOOING OF A FLIRT. 
A specimen of extemporary doggerelism. 
Now go thy ways, thou hast tamed a curst shrew. 
Shakspeure. 
I eall’d her my jewel—my all; 
My angel—my dearest—my dove: 
But the vixen did nothing but brawl, 
When told of the depth of my love. 
She storm’d like Petruchios’s Kate, 
The moment [ spoke of my fame ; 
She was mad asa pig at a gate, 
Whenever I mention’d her name. 
My knee too, I bended before her, 
And told her that she was mine own; 
I vow’d that Pd ever adore her, 
And wor-hip and love her alone. 
Tsung and I play’d by her side; 
She praised and admired my skill, 
And yet she would not be my bride, 
Tho’ my partner she’d been at quadrille. 
When I spoke of the conjugal life, 
She talk’d of an arsenic potion: 
When [ wanted to make her my wife, 
She raged like the turbulent ocean. 
I found that ’twas labor in vain, 
That woman could not ties be won, 
T ask’i—she denied me again; 
And I said Twas on/y in fun. 
I smiled— then arose from my chair, 
And quickly was hasVning away; 
She gave me a look of despair, 
And begg’d me one moment to stay. 
Said she, “1 declare you’re too bad, 
You’ll fill me with ahsolute sorrow, 
If you love me, go speak to my dad, 
And lot us be married to-morrow ! ” 
Maryland, Oct. 25, ASPENDIUS. 


NAPOLEON AND MADAME 
FELD. 
During the Prussian campaign nothing was 
talked of throughout Germany but Napoleon’s 
conduct with respect to the Prince of Hatz- 
feld. I was fortunate enough to obtain a copy 
of a letter which the Emperor wrote to Jose- 
phine on this subject, and which I shall pre- 
sently lay before the reader. In conformity 
with the inquisitorial system which» too fre- 
quently characterised the Emperor’s govern- 
ment, and which he extended to every coun- 
try of which he had military possession, the 
first thing done on entering a town was totake 
possession of the post office, and then heaven 
knows how little respect was shown tothe pri- 
vacy of correspondence. Among the letters 
thus seized at Berlin and delivered to Napo- 
leon, was one addressed to the King of Prussia 
by Prince Hatzfeld, who had imprudently re- 
mained in the Prussian capital. In this letter 
the Prince gave his sovereign an account of 
all that had ovcurred in Berlin since he had 
been compelled to quit it; and at the same time 


he mformed him of the force and situation of 


the corps of the French army. ‘The Emperor, 
after reading this letter, ordered that the 
prince should be arrested, and tried by a court 
martial, on the charge of being a spy. 

The court was summoned, and little doubt 
could be ascertained as to its decision, when 
Madam Hatzfeld repaired to Duroc, who on 
such occasions was always happy when he 
could facilitate communication with the Em- 


peror. On that day Napoleon had been at a 
review. Duroe knew Madame de Hatzfeld 
whom he had several times seen in his visits 
to Berlin. When Napoleon returned froin 
the review he was astonished to see Duroc at 
the palace at that hour, and inquired whether 
he had brought any news. Duroc answered 
in the affirmative, and followed the Emperor 
into his cabinet, where he soon imtroduced 
Madame de Hatzfeld. The remainder of the 
scene is described in Napoleon’s letter. It may 
easily be perceived that his letter is an an- 
swer to one from Josephine, reproaching him 
for the manner in which he spoke of women, 
and very probably of the beautiful and unfor. 
tunate Queen of Prussia, respecting whom he 
had expressed himself with too little respect 
in one of his bulletins. ‘The following is Na. 
poleon’s letter: 

“ T have received yourletter, in which you 
seem to reproach me for speaking ill of wo- 
men. It is true, that I dislike female intri- 
guers above all things. Lam used to kind, gen- 


. tle, and conciliatory women. lL love them, and 


if they have spoiled me, it is not my fault, but 
yours. However, you will see that I have done 
an act of kindness to one deserving woman. 
I allude to Madam de Hatzfeld. When I show- 
ed her her husband’s letter, she stood weeping 
and in a tone of mingled grief and ingenu- 
ousness, ‘it is indeed his writing!’ This went 
to my heart, and I said *‘ Well, Madame, throw 
the lettter into the fire, and then I shall have 
no proof against your husband.’ She burned 
the letter and was restored to happiness. Her 
husband now is safe: two hours later and he 
would have been lost. You see, therefore, 
that I like women who are simple, gentle and 
amiable, they alone resemble you.” 


ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON, 
The surprise and capture of the Hessian troops at 
Trenton, is a well remembered event in our revo- 
lutionary history.—It occurred at the darkest pe- 
riod of the struggle, and it was in the hour when 
the hopes of the most sanguine had almost failed, 
that God so signally interposed to save our land. 

On that eventful morning, Colonel Biddle, of 
Philadelphia, rode by the side of Washington, and 
it is from his oft-repeated relation of the circum - 
s'ances of that contest that we have derived our 
knowledge of the full wing interesting feet. 

The American troops crossed the Delaware 
about nine miles above Trenton, and marched in 
two divisions upon the town. "This unexpected ap- 
proach and vigorous attack of foes, supposed to be 
dispirited and defeated, was completely successtul; 
and although the floating ice in the river had delay- 
ed the crossing, and it was 8 o’clock when Wash- 
ington entered the villsge, the victory was gained 
with an ease altogether unexpected. In a few mi- 
nutes all the outguards were driven in, and the 
American forces having surrounded the town, re- 
sistance beeame fruitless and the enemy surren- 
dered. When this event was communicated tc 
Washington, he was pressing forward, and anima- 
ting his troops by his vice and example. Instantly 
checking his horse, and throwing the reins upon 
his neck, the venerable man raised his hands and 
eyes to heaven, and thus silently and emphatics'ly 
acknowledged whence the victory had come, and 
what aid ke had implored to guard his ved 
country in the perilous conflict. It was not until 
the lapse of about a minute, that he paused from 
his devout thankfulness and ordered the troops (0 
stand to their arms.—S§. §. Journal, 
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THE BEE. 


Bees gather honey from neglected flowers. 


= = = 
When Lord Norih was informed of Lady *s 
elopement with her footman,—* I’m glad,” says he, 
“that she has at List turned her hand to domestic 
affairs.” 


Angesilsus, sceing a malefuctor endure the great- 
est t rments with prodigious constancy, cried out 
with indignation, “What an audacious villain is 
this, that dares employ patience, courage and mag- 
nunimity in such an impious and dishonest cause!” 
It may not be generally known that the Marquis 
de la Fayette, the father of the present Marquis, was 
a colonel in the Frenei: army, and fell in the battle 
of Minden, in 1759, in which fight the German and 
English troops were commanded by Prince Ferdi- 
nand, of Branswick. ‘The Marchioness was left 
pregnant, and the posthumous child was the pre- 
sent Marquis. 


Larest Pun.—Whiat would the schooner Eliza 
if she could have spoken, have said to the lime 
which set fire her on last ‘Tuesday? None of your 
slack! 


AxorHEen.—“ What pen could do justice to this ex- 
hibition?” said a ‘tough senior’? to a ‘tender juve- 
nile’ that was standing by his side, on witnessing 
the gallant storm and capture of a barn by the mi- 
litia, on ‘luesday last, ina shower of ram. ‘*None 
but the @REar pic PEN at Brighton,” was the an- 
swer. 


A BEAU-TIFUL ONE.—A joke which has run thro’ 
the press, about Signor Paganini and pretty Miss 
Waters, arose in the following manner: At a din- 
ner at De Begni’s, whose pupil the young lady is, 
Paganiai was handing her from one room to ano- 
ther, and she, lost in admiration of him, exclaim- 
ed, ** If wish I was your fiddle;” to which the Sig- 
nor instantly replied, ‘‘And I wish that was your 
beau”? 


The best rules for a young man, are, to talk little, 
to hear much, to reflect alone on what has passed 
in company, to distrust one’s Own Opinions, and 
value others that deserve it. 


An Irishman being at atown in the west of Eng- 
laud on a winter’s night, observed to au inhabitant 
rather shrewdly, *Que thing is clear, that your 
town is very dark.” 

Negligence in reading sometimes produces whim- 
cal coincidences. A clergyman reading to his con- 
gregation a chapter in Genesis, found the last sen- 
tence in the p»ge to be, ‘dnd the Lord gave unto 
Adam a wife.” Turning over two leaves together, 
he found written, and read in an audable voice, 
“dud she was pitched within and without.” He 
had unfortunately got into the middle of a descrip 
tion of Noah’s ark. 


Femat¥é constancy.—If we are to trust to the si- 
lence of satirists, we must believe there is no re- 
verse of the picture, and that women never die of 
bad husbands. May not this account for the en- 
haneed rate of policy lately demanded on the in- 
surance of female lives? Especially as only one 
woman is recorded by the same class of writers as 
having died of pure constancy: — 

**She who lies beneath this stone 

Died of constancy alone. 

Stranger, approach with step courageous, 

For this disease is not contagious.” 


There is no real life but cheerful life; therefore 
valetudinarians should be sworn, before they enter 


into company, not to say a word of themselves un- 
til the meeting breaks up. 

Delicacy and modesty may be thought chiefly 
worthy of cultivation, because they guard purity; 
but they must be loved for their own sake, without 
which they cannot flourish. Purity is the sole 
school for domestic fidelity, and domestic fidelity 
is the only nursery of the affections between pa- 
rents and children, from children towards each oth- 
er, and through these affections, of all the kinduess 
which renders the world habitable. 


M. de Masson asserts that he knew a lady of 
the Russian Court, in the reign of Catherine IU. 
who kept a slave, who was her perruquier, shut 
up in a cage in her own chamber. She let him 
out every day to arrange her head-dress, and 
locked him up again with her own hands after 
the business of the toilet was over, His box was 
placed at her bed-head, and in this fashion he 
attended her wherever she went. His fare was 
bread and water. He passed three years in this 
captivity, the object of which was to conceal 
from the world thatthis lady worea wig, The 
close confinement was a punishment for run- 
ning away from her service: the meagre diet a 
measure of revenge, because he could not pre- 
vent her growing older and uglier every day. 


NationaL Caaracreristics.—A Scotchman is 
never at home but when he is abroad ; an Eng- 
lishman is never pleased but when he is com- 
plaining: an Irishman is never at peace but when 
he is fighting. 


SHORT DIALOGUE MUCH TO THE PoINT.—A. Pray 
will you be so good as to take my great coat to 
town in your carriage ?—B. Withpleasure : but 
how will you get it again?—A Oh, very easily; 
I shall remain in it. 


Marrer or Fact.—A clergyman on a pastoral 
visitation asking the wife of a parishioner wheth- 
er her husband was 1 communicant, was prompt- 
ly answered -- No, sir, le’s a poor weaver.” 


Mental and personal qualifications of a Wife.— 
Great good nature, and a prudent generosity; a 
lively look, a proper spirit and a cheerful disposi- 
tion, A good person, moderate height, but not per- 
fectly beautiful. Young by all means. A decent 
share of common sense, and a small modicum of 
wit; but no learning (either ancient or modern. ) 
Well, but not critically skilled in her own tongue. 
Not always in the parlour, but sometimes in the 
kitchen. Ready at her needle, but more devoted 
to plain work than fine. Fonder of country dan- 
ces than quadrille or waltzing, and a little given to 
whist. Decently but not affeeted!y silcut, 


Logical Tilustration.—A \ayman in Providence, 
who oceasionally exhorted st evening meetings, 
thus expressed his belief in the existence of Deity. 
Brethren,—l am just as confident that there is a 
Supreme Being, as I am that there is flour in Alex- 
andria; and that I know for certain, as I yesterday 
received from there a lot of three hundred barrels 
fresh, superfine, which I will sell as low as any 
other person in town,” 


Newspaper Warfare.—Two men are engaged in 
a private newspaper war in Georgia; one deseribes 
the other as the kecper of a ‘*small grocery’’—and 
adds, ‘the may be honest man, but it is no harm 
to watch him.” ‘he other, in retort, says he will 
give an expose of his assailant: and after some ac- 
count of his manner of life, concludes by saying: 
‘My grocery ts smal/, but such men as —— [nams 
ing the party] have been the cause of it being &Q 
small as it is,”* 
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ORIGINAL. 


FOR ARINL. 


THE TOWN TATLER.--NO. 17. 


You're wrong—-he was the mildest mannered man 
Thatever scuttled slip or cuta throat; 

With such true breeding of a gentleman, 

Yuu never could divine his real thought.— Don Juan. 


THE 


In a community like this, where so large a 
number are engaged in commercial pursuits, 
or in occupations in the course of which large 
sums of money are continually passing to and 
fro, from one hand to another, it is not surpri- 
sing that we occasionally hear of individuals 
arrested for the crime of rorGeRy. Money 
is so desirable an article to all—it is so indis- 
pensable to our comfort as well as our enjoy- 
ment—and there are so many who support 
themselves by their wits rather than their 
hands, that the business has become overdone, 
and other sources of support are looked to to 
furnish asupply of lucre. With your broken 
down gentry and worn out young spendthrifts, 
the general resort is to forgery; and there 
are many reasons to induce them to give it 
the preference. An old acquaintance keeps 
a heavy bank account—has few occasions to 
give checks, and as the teller seldom sees his 
signature, he is more likely to be imposed 
upon than in the case of a merchant who sends 
in half a dozen checks a day. So much for 
the probabilities of escaping detection—let us 
look at the chances for escaping punishment, 
An old acquaintanee again is chosen, because, 
in the event of a discovery, he would be sure 
to refuse to prosecute—for then comes the 
sorrow and penitence of the culprit, the ago- 
ny of an amiable family, as the newspapers 
have it, the distraction of his venerable tath- 
er, With that universal salvo, which extenu- 
ates murder itself, “it is his first offence 
What friend would enforce the strong de- 
mands of the law in a case where every thing 
would seem to plead for merey, and would not 
be content to hush up the ungrateful crime? 

The banks are notoriously averse to prose- 
euting for forgery of a check. A tellow 
comes up to the paying teller v ith a check 
in his hand, presents it with a bold air, and 
asks for tens, or twenties, or anything that 
may happen to please him. Probably he is 
an ignorant black, sent by the real culprit, 
who waits with trembling heart upon the 
nearest corner, having bribed him with the 
promise of a ten dollar bill to risk the 
danger of detection. The check is looked 
at, Is suspected, and the prevaricating an- 
swers of the accomplice inmediately expose 
the fraud. What is to be gained by a prose- 
ention of the forger? Who loves to buy a 
lawsuit!) ‘The bank has lost uothing, because 
the forgery was deteeted before the money 
wae paid, and mere security, not revenge, is 
all they care for. The black accomplice is 
dismissed with a threat of punishment which 
is quite sufficient to deter him from ever re- 
peating the experiment, and the matter ends. 

It is to be regretted, however, tnat the ends 
of justice are defeated by a forbearance of this 
kind, a forbearance too generally exercised, 
for it will be found on examination, that of the 
prosecutions for forgery in this city, nine 


tenths have been the consequence of indivi- 
dual loss. An instance of appalling magnitude, 
which occurred here only a few months ago, 
was visited with most deserved punishment, 
By the ingenuity of that accomplished felon, 
numerous individuals were swindled out of 
thousands of dollars, and had his career been 
extended a few years longer, perhaps the to- 
tal of his depredations on public credulity 
would have brought many to the depths of ruin. 

A few years since, two young men, dressed 
in the extreme of fashion, and known to be 
members of a most worthy family, presented 
a check at the counter of one of our city 
banks. The teller instantly discovered it to 
be a forgery, and enquired of whom they ob- 
tained it. To this they replied in pettish 
language, demanded the money, as they were 
in baste, and assumed an air of offended dig- 
nity which ill became the dangerous situation 
they occupied. A slight contention between 
them and the teller, drew the notice of the 
chief officer of the institution to the cireum- 
stance of the forgery, and being well acquaint- 
ed with the parents of the young men, the 
affair was passed over without any remark, 
and to this day the public has never been 
made acquainted with the particulars of the 
transaction. The parties who committed this 
offence, were young men in a counting-house, 
and to supply themselves with funds to carry 
on their midnight revelries, had become For- 
Gers! Instead of being held up to the com- 
munity as men whose characters should ever 
bear the brand of infamy, they were suffered 
to retain their standing init, without that com- 
munity being made acquainted with the dan- 
gerous characters of those whom it counte- 
nanced. 

But if vice makes men dishonest, surely 
misfortune does its share. I knew a young 
man of honorable parentage, poor, bat not 
mean, over whose prosperity the fates appear- 
ed to have placed a fatal spell. When his 
worthy father was struck down to the earth 
by an illegal capture of his whole fortune on 
the ocean, my friend had barely reached the 
age of nineteen. His prospects of affluence 
were at once blighted with his father’s, and 
upon both, the shock fell with a paralysis of 
lightning. Debt after debt came thick upon 
his parent, and mercy seemed to have taken 
wings and flown away, as misfortune entered 
the door. For several years they contrived 
to struggle on. The law had taken all they 
possessed, and one train of disasters following 
another, made it impossible for them to es- 


cape from the pursuit of absolute want. Sick- | 
ness at length came in to aggravate the hor- 


rors of their unhappy condition, and the fam- 
ily were ground down to the extremity of suf- 
fering. To relieve this intensity of distress, 
which seared and stupified his young heart 
in the contemplation, my friend resolved to 
use another’s name for a season, confident of 
being able to prevent an exposure by the pro- 
fitable appropriation of the funds he might 
thus obtain. He forged the endorsement of a 
merchant in high revute, and procured 2 
friend to cash the note. A portion of the pro- 


ceeds was appropriated to the holy purpose of 
relieving the necessities of a parent exhaust- 
ed by long sickness, and without applying @— 
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dollar to his own gratification, the balance 


was embarked in a shipment to South Ameri- 
ca, which promised to realise a golden return. 
I need not attempt to convey to the reader a 
portrait of my friend’s mind during this long 
uterval. If his shipment realised what it 
promised, he would be able to redeem the note 
with its forged endorsement, as it came due, 
and have a surplus besides, on which to bot- 
tom new adventures. Racked between con- 
tending hopes and fears, his days were spent 
in vain endeavors to banish, by intense appli- 
cation to business, the horrid forebodings 
which sometimes crossed his mind, and his 
nights passed over without bringing that cheer- 
ful renovation of strength su necessary for 
the conflict which his active and highly sen- 
sitive mind was ever waging with his feeble 
constitution. He knew that if fortune turned 
against him, ruin would overwhelm not only 
him, but his aged and almost helpless father. 
The stunning intelligence at length came that 
his adventure had suffered shipwreck, and 
that every thing was irretrievably lost! He 
upbraided himself for his folly, as well as for 
his thoughtlessness in having eflected no in- 
surance. The note on which he had proeured 
the funds for this unlucky enterprise, would 
soon be due—his means where wholly gone— 
he had no friends to ask for a loan so heavy, 
and if he had, he had no prospect of repaying 
them. Shame and confusion stared him in 
the face—conviction of being a rorGeER—ar- 
rest—perhaps the penitentiary! He could 
not fly, because his father would then be left 
without support, neither could he bear to stand 
by and wait the coming of the awful blow.— 
To put it off awhile—to delay the shock, if it 
were only to recover his se]f-possession—he 
drew up a new note, and forged the endorse- 
ment of another well known individual, on 
which he easily obtained enough to pay the 
first note as it fell due. A mountain seemed 
lifted up from his heart as he received the fa- 
tal paper from the bank, but alas! without 
bringing any permanent relief. 


But a career of this kind must one day be 
brought to a termination. No matter how 
virtuous the motive which first induced this 
unfortunate young man to write the name of 
another to an obligation for money, public 
opinion—the laws—exigencies of no kind 
will justify the act; and ruin waits upon the 
innocent at heart, as certainly as it does upon 
the hardened villain. Perhaps an apparently 
virtuous motive will dwindle into one of less 
commanding character, when examined with 
proper scrutiny. It was pride, originally, 
which prompted this forgery. The father and 
son were too high spirited to let their wants 
be known; and illegal means were taken to 
supply them. The second note came round 
for payment, and there was even less prospect 
than before of avoiding a disclosure. As evil 
leads on to evil, another note, with a new en- 
dorsement, was used to raise money; but sus- 
picions were excited, and in the end the for- 
gery was brought home to the author of it.— 
In a few hours he and his parent were on ship 
board, and by a concurrence of circumstances, 
their pursuers started on a wrong scent; so 
that the fugitives escaped to the West Indies. 


In less than a year I learned that this impru- 
dent young man had fallen a victim to the 
yellow fever, and that his unfortunate, but in- 
nocent parent, was lingering out a wretched 
existence in a public hospital. 


TIL CAT-EATER. 
A New Version of the ‘ Thiee Black Crows,’ of Smollet. 
Though facts will swell as stories fly, 
Till truth o’er stretched becomes a lie; 
The tell-tale here, no legend frames, 
Which more than mod’rate eredence claims; 
Nor Bouncer like, a fiction broaches 
For those who swallow lies like Roaches ; 
Nor seeptie dreads, whose scowling eye 
At ought uncommon darts the lie; 
John Trott, ahomespun country putt 
Jack Sly one morning met full butt, 
Who starting, star’d, and stamm/’ring said, 
Lord! Juh,—Juh,—John! what an’t you dead! 
Dead? why? says John,—dear heart quoth Sly, 
Don’t rave, Pil tell the reason why ; 
Dick Bam declares, (who saw the sight) 
You eat up three live cats last night. 
Eat three live eats, qu th John, odd rot it, 
Prime news! I wonder when he got it! 
But Pl soon know,—so speeds to Bam 
Who flatly swore ’twas all a flam. 
I could not say, quoth Dick, that you 
Had cat three cats, ’twas only 
Two in the devil’s name, and who 
Has told, says Trot, this tale to you? 
Bob Banter! Oh! he did, quoth John, 
Ili make him change his note anon, 
So he’s to Banter all agog, 
Whom thus he greets: you sland’ring dog, 
Who rake up lies to gull the flats, 
Did I, last night eat cwo live cats? 
Two, replies Banter, that’s rare fun! 
Eat me if I said more than one; 
Than one, and danan it why said that? 
Why say that I ate one live cat! 
Your brother told me so, says Bob, 
If so, says John, PH jolt his nob; 
So off went Cain in quest of Abel, 
With mind whose index Jack’d no label, 
As trowning brow, and flashing eye, 
To John’s intents ne’er gave the lie; 
And had he then met Tom his Brother, 
Death might have levell’d one or Vother. 
But, fortunately John thus fooled, 
No brother found till passion cool’d, 
When lighting then on tat’ling Tom, 
He cried, where got’s thou that tale from? 
Plague on thy tongue, thou foul mouth’d bra 
That I last night eat up a cat? 
A cat, says Tom, your sputt’ring spare, 
A Puss IJ said, a fine fat Hare, 
Mother herself here told me that. 
You lie you Dog, nor hare nor cat, 
Quoth old Dame Trott, so dinna blab it, 
I only said John eat a Rabbit, 
And that’s a truth I pledge my life, 
For here’s my author, John’s own wife. 
When John’s meek spouse demurely rose, 
And said, good triends this contest close, 
For sure as families increase by marriage, 
Stories will always breed in earriage: 
And though three eats of English breed, 
°Tis said poor John dispatel’d with speed, 
John supp’d, as oft he’s supped before, 
On one Welsh Rabbit, uothing more! 
MORAL. 
This tale let mem’ry take in tow, 
*T will slack the springs of slander’s bow, 
Dumb-found each fable-broaching fool, 
And shake the props of Slander’s school ; 
For when foul babblers raise a pack 
Of lies. to load a neighbor’s back, 
Tell them you join no slanderer’s jeers, 
Nor to fool’s tongues, lend asses’ ears ; 
Nor make for flams—t’impose on flats, 
Of one welsh rabbit, three live eats! 
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THE FUCIA TREE. 
Mr. Shepherd the respectable and well inform- 
ed conservator of the Botanic Garden at Liver- 
pool, gave the writer the following curious ac- 
count of the introduction of that elegant little 
flowering shrub, the Fucia, into our English 
green house and parlor windows. 


“Old Mr. Lee, a nurseryman and gardener, 
near London, well known fifty or sixty years 
ago, was one day showing his variegated treas- 
ures to a friend, who suddenly turned to him 
and declared, “Well, you have not in all your 
collection a prettier flower than one I saw this 
morning in Wapping.” ‘No! and pray what 
was this phenix like?” Why, the plant was 
elegant, and the flowers hung in rows like tas- 
sels from the pendant branches; their color, the 
richest crimson, in the centre a fold of deep 
purple,” &c. Particular directions being de- 
manded and given, Mr. Lee posted off to the 
place, where he saw, and at once perceived that 
the plant was new in this part of the world. He 
saw and admired. Entering the house, * M 
good woman, this is a nice plant—I should like 
to buy it.” “Ah, Sir, I could not sell it for no 
money, for it was brought me from the West 
Indies by my husband, who has now left me 
again, and I must keep it for his sake.” “But 
I must have it!” “No, Sir!” Here,” (emp- 
tying his pockets) “Here is gold, silver, and 
copper,” (his stock was something more than 
eight guineas.) ‘Wella day, but this a power 
of money, sure and sure!” “Tis yours, and the 
plant is mine; and my good dame, you shall 
have one of the finest young ones I rear, to keep 
for your sake.” Alack, alack!”— 
* You shall, I say, by G—d.” A coach was call- 
ed, in which was safely deposited our florist 
and his seemingly dear purchase. His first 
work was to pull off and utterly destroy every 
vestige of blossom and blossom bud; this was 
effected on the way. Arrived at home, the 
plant was tended and nourished with his best 
care, it was divided into cuttings, which were 
forced in bark beds and hot beds, were divid- 
ed and subdivided. Every effort was used to 
multiply the plant. By the commencement of 
the next flowering season, Mr. Lee was the de- 
lighted possessor of 300 fucia plants, all giving 
promise of blossom. The two which opened 
first were removed into bis show house. A la- 
dy came. “Why, Mr. Lee, my dear Mr, Lee, 
where did you get this charming flower?” 
“Liem! ‘tisa new thing, my lady, pretty, is it 
not?” ‘Pretty! ’tis lovely! Its price?” “A 
guinea, thank your ladyship,” and one of the 
two plants stood proudly in her ladyship’s bou- 
doir. “My dear Charlotte! where did you get 
it?” &e. &e. “Oh, *tis a new thing, I saw it at 
old Lee’s; pretty, is it not?” Pretty, “tis beau- 
tiful! its price!” “A guinea, there was another 
left.” The visitor’s horse smoked off to the 
suburb; a third flowering plait stood on the 
spot whonee the tirst lad been taken, The se- 
cond guinea was paid, and the second chosen 
fucia adorned the drawing room of her second 
laudyship. The scene w4s repeated as new com- 
ers saw, and were attracted by 
the pliant, 
oid Lee’s nursery grounds. Two fucias, young, 
graceful, and bursting into healthy flower, 
were constantly seen on the same spot in his 
repository. He neglected not to gladden the 
fuithful-sailor’s wife by the promised gift, but 
ere the flower season closed, three hundred 

olden guineas clinked in his purse, the produce 


the beauty of 
New chariots flew to the gates of 


of the single shrub of the widow in Wapping, 
the reward of the taste, decision, skill, and per- 
severance of old Mr. Lee. 


An very muc.—Just after the last election fo1 
Seuthwark, Mr. liidge, glass and earthen-ware 
dealer, of Great Dover Street, Borough, who 
was one of Mir. Calvert’s committee men, called 
upon that gentleman at his brewery, and, after 
the usual greetings, and apologizing for the lib- 
erty he was about taking, stated that he should 
be most happy to drink Mr, Calvert’s health in 
a glass of his own brewing. ‘I should be most 
happy to drink yours too,’ replied that gentle- 
man, ‘and therefore,’ continued the newly re- 
turned M. P., ‘we will walk into the counting 
house, and there you shall have a glass ef the 
finest ale in the kingdom!’ ‘I beg pardon,’ re- 
replied the modest, yet domesticated committee- 
man, ‘but my good lady at home has a desire 
equally with myself to drink health and long 
life to you, and to taste your October; so, with 
your permission,’ continued Mr. Lilidge, *I will 
send a mug,in order to gratify Mrs. I. But 
Sir, in the event of your not being at the brew- 
ery when I send, do me the favor to give me a 
written order, that there may be no mistake.’— 
‘By all means,’ said Mr. Calvert, ‘and you shall 
have a mug of the finest ale in the cellar !— 
Whereupon the member for Southwark wrote 
an order, and gave it to the ‘free and indepen- 
dent elector,’ to the following effect: ‘ Fill Mr. 
Illidge’s mug with the best ale in the brewery.’ 
(Signed) *C. Calvert.” The next day two men 
entered the premises with a large hamper slung 
upon a pole, and carried between them upon 
their shoulders, in which was a mug of the ex- 
traordinary and appalling size of at least thir- 
teen gallons anda half. ‘I'he men delivered the 
above order to the ‘proper authority ;’ the mug 
was immediately ‘filled foaming to the brim’ 
with ‘ale of the right-knock-me-down sort,’ and 
the men departed as they came, with the ex- 
ception of the addition of one hundred weight 
of ale to their load! Qn its arrival at Mr. Il- 
lidge’s, there were all the brother committee- 
men of that gentleman assembled to do honor 
to the toast of ‘Health to Calvert, and long life 
to him, and may nothing ever ale him!’ and the 
‘evening,’ to use the language of the newspa- 
pers, ‘passed off with great hilarity, the compa- 
ny not separating till the morning rays of bright 
Sol had illuminated the east.’ It is now neces- 
sory to mention that Mr. [llidge, being an ex- 
tensive earthen-ware dealer, the mug in question 
—‘the great and important mug, big with the 
ale of Southwark’s new M. P.’—has been used 
by that gentleman for many years past as a 
show-mug, and is placed over the ware-house 
door as ‘a sign to passers by, of the trade there- 
in carried on.’ Mr, Calvert has since laughed 
heartily at the joke practised upen him by Mr. 
Illidge. ‘I shall be always most happy,’ said 
the member for Southwark, ‘to see the light of 
the countenance of my worthy and indefatigable 
committee-man, Ihidge ; but, notwithstanding, 
curse me if ever I desire to see his ugly mug 
again !°—Sporting Magazine. 


Patriotism —Cobhett displayed his char- 
after his late trial in London. 
He hinted that he did not like public dinners, but 
that a piece of plate would not be unacceptabie. 
Meanwhile he would publish a full-length portrait 
of himself, with a fac-simile of his hand writing, 
which he wouid sell for the matter of ten shillings 
each. 
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WOTES OF A READER. 


KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE: 
OR, THE PLAIN WHY AND BECAUSE. 


Why are birds usually classed according to the 
forms of their bills and feet? 

Because those parts are connected with their 
mode of life, food, &c. and infiuence their total 
habit very materially. 

Why have birds little power of suction, 

Because of the narrowness and rigidity of 
their tongue ; as may be seen when they drink, 
having t> hold up their heads, and depend upon 
the weight of the water for transmitting it into 
the craw. 

Why are birds said to be “ poised” in the air? 

Because the centre of gravity of their bodies 
is always below the insertion of their wings, to 
prevent them from falling on their backs, but 
near that point on which the body is, during flight 
as it were, suspended. The positions assumed by 
the head and feet are frequently calculated to 
accomplish these ends, and give to the wings 
every assistance in continuing the progressive 
motion. The tail also is of great use in regula- 
ting the rise and fall of birds, and even their 
lateral movements. 

Why do birds fly ? 

Because they have the largest bones of all an- 
imals,in proportion to their weight: and their 
bones are more hollow than those of animals 
that do not fly. Air-vessels also enable them 
to blow out the hollow parts of their bodies, 
when they wish to make their descent slower, 
rise more swiftly, or float in the air. The mus- 
cles that move the wings of birds downwards, 
in many instance, are a sixth part of the weight 
of the whole body; whereas, those of a man are 
not in proportion one-hundredth part so large. 

Why are birds covered with feathers? 

Because, by this addition to the non-conduct- 
ing appendices of the skin, birds are enabled to 
preserve the heat, generated in their bodies, 
from being readily transmitted to the surround- 
ing air, and carried off by its motions and di- 
minished temperature. 

Why are the strongest feathers of birds in the 
pinions and tail? 

Because the pinion-feathers may form, when 
the wing is expanded, as it were, broad fans, by 
which the bird is enabled to raise itself in the 
air and fly; whilst its tail feathers direct its 
course. 

Why do birds moult ? 

Because they may be prepared for winter; 
this change being analogous to the casting of 
hair in quadrupeds. During summer, the feath- 
ers of birds are exposed to many accidents. Not 
a few spontaneously fall; some of them are torn 
off during their amorous quarrels; others are 
broken or damaged; whilst in many species, 
they are pulled from their bodies to line their 
nests. Hence, their summer dress becomes thin 
and suitable. Previous to winter, however, and 
immediately after incubation and rearing of the 
young is finished, the old feathers are pushed 
off in succession by the new ones, and thus the 
greater part of the plumage of the bird is renew- 
ed. 

Why are birds equally dispersed in spring 
over the face of the country ? 

Because, during that amorous season, such a 
jealousy. prevails between the male birds, that 
that they can hardly bear to be seen together in 
the sane hedge or field. Most of the singing 
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and elation of spirits, of that time, seem to be 
the effect of rivalry and emulation. 

Why is August the most mute month, the 
Spring, Summer, and Autumn through ? 

Because many birds which become silentabout 
Midsummer, reassume their notes in September; 
as the thrush black-bird, wood-lark, willow- 
wren, &c. &c. 

Why do birds congregate in hard weather ? 

Because, as some kind of self-interest and 
self-defence is, no doubt their motive, may it 
not arise from the helplessness of their state in 
such rigorous seasons ; as men crowd together, 
when under great calamities, they know not 
why. Perhaps approximation may dispel some 
degree of cold; and a crowd may make each in- 
dividual appear safer from the ravages of birds 
of prey and other damages. 

Why do we so often fail in rearing young 
birds ? 

Because of our ignorance of their requisite 
food, Every one who has made the attempt, 
well knows the various expedients he has re- 
sorted to, of boiled meats, bruised seeds, hard 
egys, boiled rice and twenty other substances 
that Nature never presents, in order to find a 
diet that will nourish them; but Mr. Montagu’s 
failure, in being able to raise the young of the 
curl-bunting, until he discovered that they re- 
quired grasshoppers, is a sufficient instance of 
the manifest necessity there is for a peculiar 
food in one period of the life of birds. 

Why have most nocturnal birds large eyes 
and ears? 

Because large eyes are necessary to collect 
every ray of light, and Jarge concave ears to 
command the very smallest degree of sound or 
noise. 

Why do stale eggs float upon the surface of 
water? 

Because, by keeping, air is substituted for 
that portion of the water of the egg, which es- 
capes, &ce. 

Why has the breast bone of all birds which 
fly. a long ridge or keel ? 

Because muscles are attached to it to facilitate 
their flight. 

Why is the plumage of all aquatic birds kept 
dry ? 

Because the small feathers next the bird fall 
over each other like the tiles of a roof, and thus 
throw off the water. 


A Srrone-trry Knor.—A Catholic gentleman 
and an Episcopal lady (says the Journal of Com- 
merce) were to be married, a few days since, in 
Connecticut. Thelady insisted on the forms of her 
own Chuerh, and the gentleman was equally perti« 
nacious in favor of a Catholic ceremony ; wheres 
upon it was mutually agreed that each should be 
gratified. A clergyman was called, and being mar- 
ried Episcopally, the couple repaired to New York, 
and were married over again Catholically. 


Fast Trotr1nc.—The Boston Commercial Ga- 
zette states, that one day last week a sportsman bet 
that he could drive his poney in harness from the 
city to the half-way house in Walpole, a distance 
of between twenty and twenty-one miles, in one 
hour and twenty minutes. The distance was per- 
formed in one hour and ten minutes; but we regret 
to add, that the spirited little animal was entirely 
melted, or ‘*blown,”? when he arrived at the end of 
his journey. 

Novel reading vitiates and palls the appetite for 
literaryfood of a nutritious kind: it leads the youth- 
ful mind to muse on improbabilities; and it excites 
the passions, by administering a sweet,but_subtle 


poison. 
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FOR THE ARIEL. 


TALLUSHATCHEE CAVE. 


Mr. Epvitor.—Having observed that you some- 
times admit descriptions of natural scenery in 
your columns, [ inclose you from my Scrap 
Book, the following desultory sketch of a visit 
to the above mentioned cave. It having been 
visited by many gentlemen, professedly ama- 
teurs of nature in all her walks, [ expected long 
ere this period to have seen it made public. | 
am of opinion that so interesting an object, and 
one calculated to form so important an item in 
the catalogue of American Curiosities, should 
not remain unknown—if, therefore, you think 
the following will contribute any to the infor- 
mation or amusement of your ieaders, it is at 
your service. 
Early in the spring of 1829, myself and an 
associate left the little village of Harpersville, 
Alabama, for the purpose of exploring a cav- 
ern inthe adjacent country of the Creek Nation. 
After riding about four miles, we came to a lit- 
tle town on the Coosa River, known by the 
name of Kymulgee. The river at this point is 
about aquarter of a mile wide, very deep, and rolls 
its proud tide slowly and majestically througha 
beautiful and fertile valley which bears the same 
name. We were soon rowed over, and pursued 
our journey through a delightful champaign 
country, here and there interspersed with a rude 
Indian Hut, and its contiguous cornpatch, until 
at the distance of half a league from the river 
we arrived at a cluster of smal! hills which gra- 
dually increased in magnitude, and rose in due 
perspective until they terminated in small 
mountains. After many meanderings among 
the mountains our path led us in the vicinity of 
the object that excited our curiosity. Climbing 
along the western side of one of these moun- 
tains about half way to the apex, the mouth of 
the cavern presented itself to our view. We 
were now about five miles east of the little town 
before mentioned on the Coosa. The mouth is 
handsomely surrounded by a circular wall of 
rock, and overshadowed by a collection of simall 
trees. ‘The entrance at the aperture is four feet 
diameter, and diverges as it advances, so as to 
forman acute angle. After making the neces- 
sary preparations, we lighted our candles and 
entered the dark recess. We descended perpen- 
dicularly eight feet by means of a ladder, after 
which the descent to the principal part of the 
cavern—a distance of sixty or seventy paces, 
becomes somewhat horizontal and easy. The 
first apartment, which from its spaciousness | 
shall call the Hall, is by far the most interest- 
ifig part of the grotto: and indeed, is one of the 
most magnificent of nature’s works. Our first 
care on entering it was directed to its illumina- 
tion, that we might behold it in its greatest 
splendor—and now when it was all in glow, and 
the gloomy night which had so long reigned 
here undisturbed, had withdrawn her sable cur- 
tain, never could there be a more beautiful—a 
more grand prospect, presented to the view of 
one who is accustomed to look upon the works 
of nature with any degree of admiration. The 
form of the Hall is rather amphitheatrical, 
being 280 feet in length and 240 in Preadth— 
the perpendicular height from the floor to the 
roof in some parts is nearly 200 feet. The floor 
is composed of solid earth and nearly level-—in- 
numerable uniform sheets and columns of spar- 
ry concretion adorned the walls as far as the 
eye could reach, and while we were proceeding 
around them, each of us with his candle exam- 


ining minutely the various forms we met with 
and likening them to the works of art, | cast my 
eyes above and was almost terrified on seeing 
the multiplicity of huge icicles of sparry incrus- 
tation, some of which were suspended directly 
over my head, & seemed threatening to fall. Near 
the centre of the room there are several large 
pyramidal statues rising perpendicularly to a 
height of 12 and 15 feet, and terminating in a 
point. These statues, like the sheets and co- 
lumns above mentioned, are formed by the pet- 
rifaction of water which drips from the roof 
above, and, which, judging from the slow 
process of petrifaction must have been forming 
for ages. What adds much to the beauty of 
the whole scenery, a little rivulet, whose water 
is clear as crystal, glides without a murmur 
through its centre, and after many meanderings 
in the adjoining apartments, finally loses itself 
in some secondary cavern. When we compare 
this spacious dome with the works of art, we 
find a combination of two orders of architecture. 
In the vastness, gloominess,and solemnity of the 
Hall, the pyramidal statues and the massive eo- 
lumns that rise upon the walls, we see the pre- 
vailing characteristics of the Gothic; and the 
tinsel sheets, and innumerable statactates dis- 
p sed about the columns, mark the luxurious 
magnificence of Corinthian. In many instances 
the columns, which are very large, and reach 
from the floor to the roof, are hollow, and when 
struck upon, produce intonations very similar to 
those produced by the tolling of a deep-toned 
Church Bell. 

On leaving the Hall, we proceeded in an east- 
ern direction, and after exploring four of the 
adjoining apartments, some of which would 
otherwise be considered no inconsiderable cav- 
ern themselves, and which were not wanting in 
curious objects to render them highly interest- 
ing, we came to a bed of water, that put an end 
to our subterranean peregrination. We were 
now near a uarter of a mile from the mouth. 
The whole length of the cavern as far as any 
persons have as get gone, is about a half mile. 
We returned to the hall, and examining many 
objects more attentively than we had done be- 
fore, one which had hitherto escaped my notice, 
now attracted my attention. It resembled a 
throne elevated six or eight feet above the level 
of the principal floor, with a regular flight of 
stairs ascending to it. Another circumstance 
that I should notice, is, the great augmentation 
of sound, a circumstance, however, which all 
have observed who have made similar excur- 
sions, but in this case it is peculiarly striking. 
The philosophy of it, is, no doubt, well under- 
stood. On speaking, our voices were astonish- 
ingly augmented; and on the firing of a small 
fowling-piece, the detonation made the hollow 
dome resound as if a four and twenty pounder 
had been discharged. The echoes, after repeat- 
ed reverberations, along the high and noble 
arch, rolled away with the length of the antre, 
as the sound of distant thunder. 

It seems, indeed, that the Goddess, Nature, 
after an exemplification of her skill and wisdom, 
in the works of grandeur, taste, and elegance, 
in the visible creation, had retired to this noc 
turnal abode to work expedients for her own 
amusement. After remaining about four hours 
under ground, we sought once more the light of 
day. On our egress, { could but contrast two 
scenes so very different, and enjoyed in such 
quick succession. No inhabitant is found ‘in 
this deep solitude and awful cell, but here ever 
musing melancholy reigns.” No cheering ray 
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of the sun has ever penetrated the darksome 
gloom, and no voice disturbs the perpetual soli- 
tude, which here courts the enlivening strains of 
music, save now and then when the bat that flies 
through the sable vault screeches wild at the 
flambeaux approach. 

Without, nature was clad in the azure veil 
of spring—the multifarious germs of the vege- 
table world had arisen from their long oblivion 
and assumed their most beautiful robes, the 
mountain streams now murmured down the 
rugged cliff, then glided smoothly through the 
vale, and the warbling songsters carolled in the 
groves. It was one of those calm vernal days 
that is fanned by the evening zephyr, which 
now wafted fragrance over the hills, and moan- 
ed in the tops of the aged pines. We again 
pursued the devious course of our little path, 
towards the river, and ere we re-crossed, the 
last rays of the setting sun were lingering in 
the tops of the lofty trees that shade the banks 
of the Coosa. A. 


Susmarine Expiosion.—A very extraordin- 
ary phenomenon occurred in sight of the ship 
Crawford, Captain Good, on her passage from 
Trieste to New York. The first officer of 
the ship states, that on the 9th of July, at 9 
o’clock in the evening, he had charge of the 
vessel, with orders to keep a look out for the 
island of Meretto, and about daylight he saw 
something like a mountain on the larboard 
bow, ascending in the air to the height of 200 
or 300 feet, perfectly black, and disappearing 
at intervals. Hauled upon the wind imme- 
diately to the northward, in order to get out 
of the range of the explosion, and two brigs 
astern, one the Asia, of London, immediately 
followed the Crawford. Reports as loud as 
thunder followed each other in quick succes- 
sion; jets of the sea were thrown up to an im- 
mense height ; the ship rolled as if in a storm, 
and the ocean was white with foam. At this 
time it was calculated they were in 3 or 400 
fathoms of water, and about 16 miles from 
Sicily. In ten minutes more, had the ship 
kept on her course, she would have been 
swept into the vortex of the volcano, carried, 
probably, to an immense height, and ingulph- 
ed forever in the abyss below. The alarm 
on board the Crawford is said to have been 
very great. 


Femate Courtsuie 1n Rome.—The women 
of Rome know nothing of those restrains which 
delicacy, modesty, and virtue, impose upon the 
sex in northren Europe. A Roman lady, who 
takes a liking to a young foreigner, does not 
cast down her eyes when he looks at her, but 
fixes them upon him long and with evident 
pleasure ; nay, she gazes at him alone when she 
meets him, in company, at church, at the thea- 
tre, or in her walks. She will say, without ce- 
remony, toa friend of the young man, “tell that 
gentleman I like him.” If the man of her 
choice feels the like sentiments, and asks, “ are 
you fond of me?” she replies with the utmost 
frankness, “ Yes, dear.” In this simple and un- 
embellished manner commence connexions 
which last for years, and which, when they are 
dissolved, plunge the men into despair. The 


Marquis Gatti lately shot himself, because on 
his return from Paris, he found that his mistress 
had been false to him. 


PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER 12. 


Wuar sHatt I say? is the blushing ejaculation 
of many a youth of sixteen, as he gives a tremu- 
lous pull at the bell wire which he knows will ina 
few minutes open, with the magic of Alladdin’s 
lamp, a coterie of well dressed ladies, who are, he 
imagines, every one of them casting glances out of 
two fiery eyes on his awkward bow and still more 
awkward opening speeeh. How delighted he is to 
find a ehair, if luckily such an appendage should be 
unoccupied — with what pleasure he catches a glance 
from a sister or cousin, who extricates him from 
his embarrassment by asking him if it rained when 
he came in! Such for the thousandth time have 
been our feelings, as we saw wheelbarrow after 
wheelbarrow load of our papers going to the post 
office, in all the nicety of straw paper wrappers, 
like a belle in her newly ironed ’kerchief. There 
they go!—as inanimate, and looking as unintellec- 
tual as so many cotton laps ; they are going—where? 
to every State in the Union—to every County of 
many States, and to every prineipal town and vil- 
lage of this great Republic. The question is not 
exactly what shall I say,’ but, ‘‘ what have we 
said?” 

Yonder load, under which the office boy is stag- 
gering, is to penetrate into private femilies. It will 
meet the eye of the villxge lass just before she dres- 
ses for the first ball of the season She has opened 
it in the hope of finding a picture of the newest 
fashion of a head dress. She is disappointed, and 
in total indifference to all the rest of its contents, 
prepared with s» much anxiety and care, bas alrea- 
dy begun to cut it up for the purpose of curling hes 
hair. How abominable to treat an Editor thus! 
why .Miss Betsey you have run yur scissors through 
our etiterial colunnns!—split our brain pan in two!! 
and divided the whole of the loving couples who 
are paraded in our matrimonial calendar!!! Un- 
merciful Miss Betsey! may your own little heart, 
which now beats high over the wreck of our men- 
tal exertions, never be cut in twain by as thought- 
less a pair of—dancing pumps! 

One of those inanimate sheets will be found by 
farmer Tonson on his table, as he enters his neat 
little parlor after supper, ready to enjoy the luxury 
of a tete a tete with his affectionate wife, and to 
read aloud to her the news of the week. He es 
the neat little package—rips off the envelop® and 
rapidly surveying the contents, commences its pe- 
rusal with the ‘* Foreign News,” and proceeds on 
o the **Things in General,” and the editorial page 
—he makes no remark on the latter, but finishing 
for the night, turns round to snuff the candle, and 
finds, to our utter mortification, that his wife has 
fallen asleep! her knitting has dropped from her 
hands—her eyes are closed, and her upper story is 
nodding assent to our dullness like a steeple in at 
gale of wind! Alas and alack! that we should put 
anybody to sleep—but no—it is not the paper—Mrs. 
Tonson has been hard at work all day in the dairy, 
and has a bad cold in the bargain. 


Ah! there is our gazette on a neat counter in St. 
Louis—it was just laid down by the fiftieth reader 
of its contents, each of whom has passed an enco- 
mium upon it after his own fashion, while but one 
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has ever paid for it! How we do wish newspapers 
were like a dose of salts, which will answer but for 
one person—we should have fifty subscribers where 
we have but one; we must invent a kind of paper 

like our heart was once—just so thin and brittle, 
that though it could all be read at a glance, a flash 
from a pair of bright eyes annihilated it in an in- 
stant! 

But “what have we said’’ to beauty at her toilet 
—labor at its evening ‘‘holiday’—to youth in its 

hour of frolicksome indifference to the caves of life 
—to age in its desertions—have we said anything to 
injure the unsullied mind of the one, or to make 

the heart of the others unhappy? Our conscience 
answers, *‘nothing,’? and we must let the cumbrous 
mail bag cepart with the conscientious belief that 
if we have not said all we could have wished, we 
have at least done our best, for the entertainment of 
our friends, 


Tae Grapiatror.—The new prize tragedy of 
the Gladiator written by Dr. Bird of this city, 
has been successfully brought out in this city, 
under the auspices of Mr. E. Forrest. As a 
literary performance, we know of nothing of 
the kind, which will compare with it. It is po- 
etical, and well adapted to the stage, where we 
have no doubt it will be long a favorite, if it 
does not, like Shakspeare’s plays retain a per- 
manent footing. ‘There were some errors of 
dressing, and we could wish to have seen Mr. 
Duffy’s part in some other hands; but the fout 
ensemble was a decided hit. 


Let a man who has nothing to do, take a strollon 
a market day through the lower part of Market St. 
and get well jostled with the crowd, the baskets, 
and the carts—let him look sharply at the counte- 
nances of those he meets crossing and recrossing 
the streets, and ask himself if he ever saw any 
place so like an ant Adil, Vhere are thousands in 
this metropolis, who are, to all intents and purpo- 
ses, emmets; who toil and rest, and never even 
see a newspaper! None of our readers are of this 
class, of course ; but the number of such is by no 
means small. The great mass toil for their daily 
food, it is true, but they mix more or less intellec- 
tual enjoyment with their anxieties. Our great 
crowds, like emmets after food, are toiling for 
money as the great source of happiness. A great 


told us, that 
l’orfttMe in man has some small difference made— 


One flannts in rags, one flutiers in brocade. 


Pope ought not to have said that the difference was 
small. If we examine into the state of things, we 
may justly be alarmed at the influence which money 
exercises. One of the first lessons of childhood is 
‘‘vet money;”’ and when we arrive at years of dis- 
cretion, the respect paid to wealth by all around 
us, shows the necessi'y of adhering to this precept, 
if we would be respected. We learn by degrees 
to place our sole prospeets of happiness on money. 
Every thing we see and hear in cities, teaghes us 
that without money we are without every thing 
which renders us respected in the eyes of the 
world. A man of moderate capacity is looked up- 
on as learned—if he grows rich. 

How many bow downto the fool in purple—how 
many could be namcd, who were onee the butts 


and laughing-stocks of those who knew them, that 
are now, froma change of fortune, become very 
intelligent men! Weare not opposed to the honest 
acquisition of wealth, and envy no man for his pro- 
perty ; nay, we would say to every one that his 
first duty is to his family. Let him use every honest 
exertion to become independent. But let him be 
careful to make distinctions between virtue and 
vice, wisdom and folly, learning and ignorance. 
The man who by honest industry has grown rich, 
and makes proper use of his acquirements, is en- 
If he possess learning, he de- 
serves promotion. Such we may honor without 
degrading ourselves. ‘There should be an ever- 
lasting barrier between him and the man whose 
only claim to respectability is to be found in his 
dollars. Let the world change the standard of re- 
spectability from money to worth—from dollars to 
iniegrity. As long as money is power, and know- 
ledge is despised, as long as the poor see that money 
makes not only the ‘‘mare’’ but the ‘‘ass” go, 
there will be rogues who will attempt to possess 
themselves of what gives so much influence, by dis- 
honest means; they will not trouble their heads 
about shades of character, or undertake to gradu- 
ate the intelleets of men—the question will still be, 
not **what zs he,”’ but “what has he.” 

We need not say that the anxiety of Lyeurgus to 
banish money from Sparta, for fear its influence 
would corrupt the people, was well founded. Men, 
who without talents, or learning, or virtue, have 
become rich, are generally the first to offer them- 
selves as candidates for places of honor; for igno- 
rance, impudence, and vice, are inseparable com- 
panions. The consequences which must result from 
success in these instances are obvious. The aris- 
torracies and monarchies ofthe old world are awful 
beacons. 


titled to respect. 


Asprersen.—The Editor of the 
New York Commercial Advertiser has been to 
Philadelphia, or somewhere near it; at least we 
judge so from certain indications in his paper, 
thouzh to tell the truth, most of the information 
contained in his “ Sketches by the Way,” comes 
direct from the Stranger’s Guide. We regret he 
did nottake more time to survey our beautiful and 
increasing city, as well as to sound the depth of the 
Delaware. He remarks, when speaking of the 
Navy Yard and the big ship Pennsylvania, that the 
wonder is how so large a structure can float on so 
insignifieant a stream! Spirit of Penn! what a 
sareasm, and how utterly without foundation! Why 
we could float the whole of New York, city and 
state, even with a stone round its neck. Insignifi. 
cant, quotha! is the Erie canal insignificant? We 
eould make three hundred such out of the Dela- 
ware, and give them the advantage of tide water 
for near two hundred miles! Insignificant!! the 
river Delaware is one of the noblest rivers of the 
world, and will very shortly prove that it can float 
the largest ship constructed since the days of Noah 
—and shall a New York editor dare to call it pal- 
try? We cannot bear it—our backs are up, and 
the Commercial Advertiser is down. It cannot be 
borne, and will not be endured. We have a fact 
to relate which will astonish some of our neighi- 
bors: most of the fish which are vended in the New 
York market are caught in old Delaware—yes, it is 
a fact, that an immense number of vessels are con- 
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stantly employed in Delaware bay, to supply the 
Yorkers; and for this indulgence in not cutting off 
this supply, one of theit writers turns round and 
caHs the stream out of which he eats, insignificant! 
Those who doubt our position about the fish, are at 
perfect liberty to inquire for themselves, and if 
they will call upon us we ean put them in a way to 
remove their unbelief. The reason that sea fish 
are not brought to Philadelphia alive, is this: they 
cannot live in fresh water, and the wells in which 
they are kept would inevitably destroy them before 
they arrived here. Besides, every Philadelphian 
is convinced,—satisfied to a demonstration, that 
fish are better when packed in ice, than when urged 
into a fever by knocking each other about in a con- 
fined pen. 

When Colonel Stone next visits this city, if he 
will take the trouble to call on us, we will show 
him to the bottom of the Delaware—for we are old 
hands at diving—and if he is not convineed that it 
is deep enough, he will at least admit that it is a 
tolerably fine place for switaming, even a seventy- 
four, such as never floated and never can floatin the 
Hudson so far from the sea. 

But who cares for the opinions of prejudiced 
New Yorkers; we know that Philadelphia is a ca- 
pital city—a capital place for capital, a capital place 
for health, butter and water, and ought to have been 
continued the capital of the Union. We know that 
she is increasing in size as fast as bricks can be 
burnt and timber felled, We know that with the 
addition of a steam planing machine, flooring boards 
can hardly be got ready for the new houses hourly 
springing up, and we mean 4o make the New 
Yorkers know that we can float not only the Penn- 
sylvania in the Delaware, but Pennsylvania to the 
Delaware, aud very probably in a few years the 
Delaware will float much of New York to Phila- 
delphia! What is to prevent it? Does not the De- 
laware penetrate far into the boasting state? do not 
the branches of the Susquehanna extend almost to 
the Erie canal? Take care then, number one! for 
restassured if the Pennsylvania does not float when 
she is launched, we will carry water from Buffalo 


but we will sen! her to sea. Atthe present rate of 


increase in our iron water pipes, how many more 
shail we have to buy before we have enough to 
drain lake Erie into the Delaware? But enough— 
Pennsylvania, the great state, is afloat—she is ma- 
neuvering now to fire a broadside into her only 
rival, and if she should cut her Jetween wind and 
water, there is no knowing where she may sink to. 


The phrase ‘ Go the whole hog’ is said to have 
had its origin thus— 


“The citizens of the middle states on the wa- 
ters of the Ohio and its tributaries speculate 
largely in the animal, the whole of which seems 
to be the subject in question, and find their mar- 
ket for immense quantities among the cotton and 
sugar planters of Mississippi and Louisiana. 
They convey the article in flat boats fifteen hun- 
dred miles down the river to the purchasers, 
sometimes alive, and fattening as they descend, 
sometimes in barrels, but for the domestic mar- 
ket, generally in bulk, whieh means killed and 
eut into sides, shoulders, hams, heads and hocks, 
and salted in an immense pile in the boat. Now 
it must be evident that such a variety of pieces 


must have an equal variety of purchasers which 
is in fact the case, and the purchaser, on inquir- 
ing, is told that hams are five and an half, shoul- 
ders five, sides four and a quarter, head and back 
three, but the hog round, or go the whole hog, 
and you shall have it at four and an half,” 


Tue Nationa Desr.—The New York Mer- 
cantile says:—* We are informed that, in a re- 
cent correspondence between the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the President of the U.S. 
Bank, it is stated that the whole debt of United 
States on the first of January next, will be less 
than $25,000,000. The United States own 
7,000,000 of the stock of the Bank, which at the 
present rate would produce upwards of 8,000,- 
000, and if converted to this purpose would re- 
duce the debt to about 16,000,000. Besides 
this fund, there will be in possession of govern- 
ment, at the period above mentioned, 20,000,000 
in bonds, the whole of which, it is further stat- 
ed, not only the Bank but individuals offer to 
discount. The United States, therefore, possess 
the means of paying off the whole debt at any 
time they please! When this is done, the or- 
dinary annual expences of the government will 
require only ten or eleven millions, while the 
revenue, under the existing regulations, will be 
upwards of 25,000,000. 


The following account of a recent execution is 
from a letter dated Bordeaux, June 28 :—* The 
Senora de Pineda of Granada, was a widow lady 
in the prime of life,and of one of the first fama - 
iiles of the city. Having rejected the addresses. 
of Pedrosa, one of Ferdinand’s judges, the man 
became her implacable enemy. A tri-color flag 
was some-how or other introduced into her 
house, and being found there by agents of the 
government empowered to search her house, 
she was tried for the offence. No proof could 
be adduced that she had ever seen the flag, or 
knew of its existence; and thereupon the judges, 
instead of condemning her to death, ordered 
her to be shut up in a convent for ten years. 
Pedrosa, dissatisfied with this sentence, sent an 
express to Aranjuez, and by return of the cou- 
rier received authority to order her for imme- 
diate execution. The unhappy lady was in 
consequence dragged from her prison,and with 
every circumstance of ignominy, executed in 
the public market-place as if she had been the 
worst of malefactors, In the prisons of Madrid 
there are many ladies of distinction, who never 
mixed in politics, and whose only crime congists 
in having relations who have been foreed to 
emigrate, in order to escape from the tyranny 
of the present government of Spain, One lady, 
of 72 years of age, is confined in a dungeon, 
and reduced to the last stage of wretchedness, 
for no other offence, than having assisted to 
conceal her son, against whom an order of ar- 
rest had been issued, as a person suspected of 
disaffection. When any one is thrown into 
prison, possession is taken of house and effects, 
which are delivered over to the custody of a 
horde of Escribanos, Alguneiles, and other 
bloodsuckers, who waste his substance, and 
leave him when liberated (if he has the good 
fortune to be set at liberty) in a state of poverty 
and want. Such are the deeds of the apostolic 
party, that have such sway in every part of the 
peninsula,”’ 


Why does a philosophical resemblance exist be- 
tween attorneys and ,brokers ’—Because one 
class deals in causes and the other in effects, 
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From Summer and Winter Hours, by H. G. Bell. 
THE UNCLE. 


I had an uncle once—a man 
Of threescore sears and three-— 
Aud when my reason’s dawn began, 
He’d take me on his knee, 
And often talked whole winter nights, 
Things that seem’d strange to me, 
He was a man of gloomy mvod, 
And tew his converse sought ; 
But it was said, in solitude 
His -‘nscience with him wrought, 
And there, betore his meutal eye, 
Some hideous vision brought. 


‘There was not one in all the house 
Who did not fear his frown, 

Save I, a litte careless child, 
Who gambol’d up and down, 

And often peep’d into his room, 
And plack’d him by the gown, 


I was an orphan and alone— 
My Father was his brother, 
And all their lives | knew that they 
Had foudly loved each other; 
And in my uncle’s room there hung 
The picture of my mother. 
There was a curtain over it: 
*Ewas in a darker place, 
And few or none had ever look’d 
Upon my mother’s face, 
Or seen her pale, expressive smile 
Of melancholy grace. 


One night I do remember well—- 
The wind was howling high, 

And through the ancient corridors 
It sounded drea:ily-- 

I sat and read in that old hall, 
My unele sat close by. 

I rea’, but little understood 
‘The words upon the book. 

For with a side-long glance I mark’d 
M; uncle’s fearful look, 

And saw how all his quivering frame 
With strong convulsions shook. 

A silent terror o’er me stole, 
A strange unusual dread, 

His lips were white as bone, his eyes 
Sunk far down in his head; 

He gazed on me, but twas the gaze 
Ot the unecunscious dead. 


Then suddenly he turn’d him round, 
And drew aside the veil 

That hung before my mother’s face— 
Perchance my eyes might fail, 

But ne’er before that face to me 
Had seem’d so ghastly pale. 


**Come hither boy!” my uncle said— 
I started at the sound, 

?>T was choked and stifled in his throat, 
And hardly utterance found— 

Come hither, boy!” then fearfully 
He cast his eyes around. 


‘* That lady was thy mother once, 
Thou wert her only child— 

© God! I’ve seen her when she held 
Thee in her arms and smiled ; 

She smiled upon thy father, boy, 
*T was that which drove me wild! 


«* He was my brother, but his form 
Was fairer far than mine; 

I grudged not that,—he was the prop 
Of our ancestral line, 

And manly beauty was to him 
A token and a sign. 


** Boy! I had lovedjher too,—nay more, 
’T wus I who loved her first, 

For months—tor years—the golden thought 
Within my soul was nurst; 

He came—he conquer’d—they were wed— 
My air-blown bubble burst! 


**'Then on my mind a shadow fell, 
And evil hopes grew rife, 

The damning thought stuck in my heart, 
A d cut me like a knife, 

That she, whom all my days I loved, 
Should be another’s wife! 


**In truth, it wasa fearful thing 
To see my brother now, 

And marred the placid calm which sat 
Forever on his brow, 

That seemed in bitter scorn to say, 
‘1 am more loved than thou!’ ” 


“I left my home—T left the land,— 
I crossed the raging sea; 

In vain, in vain—where’er turn’d, 
My memory went with me; 

My) whole existence night and day 
In memory seem’d to be. 


“1 came again, [ found them bare— 
Thou rt like thy father, boy,— 

He doated on that pale face there; 
I’ve seen him kiss and toy, 

seen him lock’d in her found arms 
Wrapt in delirious joy. 

“He disappear’d,—draw nearer, child,— 
He dicd wo one knew how, 

The murder’d body ne’er was fonnd; 
The tale is hushed up now; 

But there was one who rightly guess’d 
‘The hand that struck the blow. 


‘It drove her mad; yet not his death— 
No—not his death alone, 

For she had clung to hope when all 
Knew well that there was none; 

No, boy! it was a sight she saw 
‘That froze her into stone. 


thy uncle, child; —why stare 
So frightfully aghast? 

The arras moves, but know’st thou not 
*Tis nothing but the blast: 

I too have had my fears like these, 
But such vain fears are past. 


“Jll show thee what thy mother saw, 
I feel "twill ease my breast, 

And this wild tempest-laden night 
Suits with the purpose best ; 

Come hither—thou hast often sought 
To open this old chest: 


‘It has a secret spring, the touch 
Is known to me alone;” 

Slowly the lid is raised, and now— 
**What see you that you groan 

So heavily ’—that thing is but 
A bare-ribb’d skeleton.” 


A sudden crash—the lid fell down— 
Three strides he backwards gave, 

“ O God! it is my brother’s self 
Returning from the grave! 

His grasp of lead is on my throat 
Will no one help or save?” 


That night they laid him on his bed, 
In raving madness tost; 

He gnash’d his teeth, and with wild oaths 
Blasphemed the Holy Ghost; 

And, ere the light of moruing broke, 
A sinner’s soul was lost. 


EPITAPH. 


Pinned to the curtains of the bed on the bridal night of 
Dr. Caldwell, on his marriage with Miss Death of 
Wolworth. 

Here lies a wanton suicide, 
A little out of breath, 

Who to enjoy a heavenly bride, 
Hath put himself to Death! 


When the last trumpet from above 
Shall call up most fall’an men, 

Tis hoped—th’ inspiring voice of love 
Will make him rise again! 
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LITERARY. 


on Barus Minera Warers: Piil- 
adelphia, published by H. H. Porter, Literary 
Rooms, Chesnut Street. 


We have just finished the perusal of this 
work, and have been much interested and im- 
proved by itscontents. The author in his pre- 
face tells us that his attention was directed to 
these subjects some years since, that he had 
translated an Italian work, and presented it toa 
London bookseller for publication, that his pro- 
posal was declined, and that it was not till his 
return to America that his attention again re- 
curred to it. Since then he has from time to 
time been collecting materials, the result of 
which has been, that instead of a translation, 
we have the present excellent work, and which 
we think the Doctor may with strict justice 
call his own. In the first Chapter, which con- 
tains a concise though comprehensive historical 
summary of bathing, we are told of the great 
attention which was bestowed upon it by the 
ancients, particularly the Greeks and Romans: 
that in central Asia and in the East it was so 
highly esteemed as to be indicative of moral 
purity, and that it was intimately interwoven 
in the religion of those sections of the world.— 
To give some idea of the magnificence of the 
bathing establishments of those remote periods, 
we have the following account of a Roman pri- 
vate bath:—“ Tha walls were of Alexandrian 
marble, the veins of which were so disposed as to 
resemble a regular picture, the basins were set 
round with a most valuable kind of stone im- 
ported from the Grecian Islands, the water was 
conveyed through silver pipes, and fell by sev- 
eral descents in beautiful cascades: the floors 
were inlaid with precious gems; and an inter- 
mixture of statues and colonades contributed to 
throw an air of elegance and grandeur over the 
whole.” Of. these splendid structures, at the 
present time scarcely more remain than a few 
fragments of stone to point out their former sit- 
uations. In modern times it is to the east that 
we must look for splendid baths; among the 
Turks, Persians and Egyptians; with these na- 
tions bathing constitutes the principal luxury of 
life; nothing can be more luxurious than the 
private baths ef the wealthier and titled Turks. 
The Rooms are lined with the finest marble; 
the basins supported by columes with gilded 
capitals; all the vessels are of gold or silver ; 
the linen is of the finest kind and the sandals 
even, are studded with pearls, emeralds, and 
diamonds, 


After these preliminary remarks, the author 
gives a succinct description of the anatomy of 
the skin ; of its intimate connexion with the di- 
gestion and respiratory organs, of its being an 
outlet for many gases and fluids, which if re- 
tained in the system would be productive of 
much harm; that by evaporation from the skin 
the body preserves a healthy temperature, and 


that theskin being the sense of touch, maintains 
a close connexion with the brain. Exercising 
therefore, so many influences upon the animal 
economy, we can at once perceive why the ap- 
plication of water, variously modified, is attend - 
ed by many important consequences. Baths are 
usually divided into cold, warm and hot; these 
terms however, are very vaguely used, correctly 
speaking, we may say that a bath at the tem- 
perature of 70 degrees of Fahrenheit’s Ther- 
mometer is cold; between 95° and 97° warm, 
and when above 98° hot. The cold bath is a 
severe test of strength; the practice of immers- 
ing new born infants in cold water is to be de- 
precated, and the future hardihood and vigor of 
the individual should not be adduced as evi- 
dence of the benefit which the constitution de- 
rived from the immersion, but that the natural 
strength of body enabled the system to with- 
stand the shock. Notwithstanding the construc- 
tion of the surface, which the Doctor avers to be 
independent of spasm or stricture, but owing to 
collapse of the superficial vessels, he gives, in 
contradiction to a very popular belief, many 
plausible reasons for supposing that the blood 
is not driven to the internal parts of the bedy. 

The common idea that the cold bath imparts 
tone to the system, is altogether unfounded; its 
use therefore should be denied to the feeble and 
debilitated, those only having récourse to it 
who are of a robust frame and in the enjoyment 
of full health. If the temperature of the water 

was alone considered, we might imagine cold 
bathing and sea bathing as similar, but as the 
latter is usually preceded by some exercise, a 
walk or a ride to the beach, it is accompanied 

by some muscular exertion—struggling against 
the waves, or in the more robust by attempts to 
swim; with others again it is attended with 
dread which powerfully increases the circulation. 
The immersion of the body in a fluid impreg- 
nated with salt, independent of the adventitious 
circumstances render it very different from an 
ordinary cold bath; these circumstances oppos- 
ing themselvesto the sedative influence of the 
cold, will enable some persons to indulge in sea- 
bathing with advantage, upon whose constitu- 
tions the simple cold bath might operate preju- 
dicially. With regard to the time of bathing, 
the golden rule is to enter the water with an 

empty stomach, and when the skin is warm, or 
hot and dry, and not when it is gool, chilled, or 
perspiring, and after bathing to » a a moderate 

walk, 


The practice of plunging into water head 
foremost, is, to say the least, quite unnecessary, 
and indeed often hurtful; the practice likewise 
of wetting the head, is generally useless, though 
occasionally it may prove advantageous. We 
have found ourselves so much interested in 
this subject, that we have insensibiy prolonged 
this imperfect outline beyond our usual limits ; 
supposing, however, that the subject may be in- 
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teresting to many of our readers, and as the re- 
mainder of the work contains many useful 
practical observations, we earnestly recommend 
it to the attention of our readers. 


We learn with pleasure that Messrs Carey & Lea 
have in press a new edition of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall’s life of Washington, revised by the author, 
and the greater part re-written. The first volume, 
containing the Introduction, will be thrown aside, 
and the whole so reduced as to comprise the five 
ponderous octavo volumes in ¢wo. ‘This is a most 
valuable improvement, and will throw the life of 
our greatest statesman. by our greatest lawgiver, 
within the rekgh of all. The author has had ample 
time and mat&gials since the first publication, to 
correct any error§g.and to make a standard work to 
which future genérations may refer as to an un- 
questionable authority. 

One of the most truly valuable publications of 
the day, we look upon to be the new edition of 
Boswell’s life of Dr. Johnson, by John Wilson 
Croker, Secretary of the British Admiralty, and 
which, we are gratified to learn, is in press at Bos- 
ton. The English copy in five beautiful volumes, 
by the kindness of a friend, is now before uns—the 
Boston edition will be comprised intwo. he au- 
thor has combined in these volumes, all that was 
formerly known of Jolinson’s life, embodying the 
anecdotes of Mrs. Piozzi, Hawkesworth and oth- 
ers, and adding from his own recollection, as well 
as that of hundreds of contemporaries, much new 
and highly curious matter relating to the great lex- 
icographer. We are aware that a predjudice exist 
in some minds against Boswell’s life, as containing 
some twaddle, but with nine tenths of literary men 
the work has always been considered the happiest 
specimen of biography extant. We never rise from 
its perusal without feeling that we have imbibed 
some just sentiments, or acquired some valuable 
information. Would that we had such a memoir 
of Shakspeare, and other worthies whose works are 
our household companions, but whose history is 
Jost in the lapse of time. We look upon the re- 
publication of Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson as one 
of the best printing speculations undertaken in 
Americs—it is a book which will always sell, while 
a relish is felt for knowledge, wit, history or satire. 

The Memoirs of Griffin, by Professor M’ Vicar, 
of New York, just published in New York, is de- 
cidedly one of the best American books ever print- 
ed; we place it on our shelf, as a first rate speci- 
men of a good memoir of a good man, only re- 
gretting that it is rather teo dear, (five dollars) for 
very extensive circulation. A second edition, omit- 
ting his travels, would be well, and will probably 
appear. 

Lectures on Witchcraft, is the title of a book 
by a young clergymann of Salem, Massachusetts, 
of which we can only say it exhibits some eurious 
details without much profound reflection. Salem 
has been a celebrated place for witches, and the 
trials related in this neaglittle volume are caleu- 
lated to excite a smile at the credulity of the “ pil- 
grim fathers.” 

A memoir of Sebastian Cabot has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Carey & Lea, from the pen of 
Mr. Biddle of London, formerly of Pittsburg. 
The object of the writer is to correct various mis- 


representations in regard to to the claims of Ca- 
bot as the actual discoverer of the Northern Ame- 
rican continent, and to establish the justice of those 
claims, in defiance of the attempts of the Spaniards 
to disparage them. ‘he work is one of laborious 
research, and contuins a vast body of information, 
much of which is original, recently obtained from 
the Rolls, and now first published. Cabot was a 
Venetian by birth; but was removed by his father 
to England at an early age. The author of the 
work before us, very satisfactorily establishes the 
long questioned fact that he was the discoverer of 
this part of the continent. Indeed, as the author 
says, the claims of Englaud 6n the New World, 
have been uniformly and justly, rested on his dis- 
eoveries. And the English language wou.d pro- 
bably have been spoken in no part of America, 
but for him.—‘‘He gave a continent to England: 
Yet no one can point to the few feet of earth she 
has allowed him in return!” 


Tue Atiantic Souvenir For 1832, 

This magnificent annual has again appeared in 
all its former splendor, and maintains its great 
popularity. Mr. Stone of the Commercial, Mr, 
Chandler of the U. S. Gazette, have each con- 
tributed a Tale, both of which we shall endeav- 
or to republish for the gratification of our read- 
ers. ‘The embellishments are beautiful indeed, 
particularly the Hungarian Princess, Riohard 
and Saladin, the Rocky Mountains, and Tiger 
Island. But though we particularly admire 
these, yet the ;whole twelve are of the finest 
description, and are thus desicnated in the table 
of Contents—1. The Hungarian Princess, cn- 
graved by Illman & Pillbrow, from a picture by 
Homes.—2. The Bower of Paphos, engiaved by 
Ellis, from a picture by Martin. 3. The Duch- 
ess and Sancho, engraved by Durand, froma 
picture by Leslie.—4. Richard and Saladin, en- 
graved by Ellis, from a picture by Cooper.—5. 
The Rocky Mountains, engraved by Hatch & 
Smilie, from a picture by Doughty.—6. Lord 
Byron in Early Youth, engraved by Ellis, from 
a picture by Saunders.—7. Tiger Island, en- 
graved by Neagle, from a picture by Stanfield, 
8. The Blacksmith, engraved by Kelly, from a 
picture by Neagle.—9. The Tight Shoe, engrav- 
ed by Kelly, from a picture by Richter.—-10. 
Isadore, engraved by Iilman & Pillbrow, from a 
picture by Jackson.—11. The Dutch Maiden, 
engraved by Neagle, from a picture by Newton. 
12. The Mother’s Grave, engraved by Neagle, 
from a picture by Schaffer. The volume is 
superbly bound in embossed leather, and is in 
all respects immensely superior to any Ameri- 
can production of a similar character. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. C. H.’s premium has been forwarded to Carroll- 
ville, Te. R. F. C. New London, is er. $2.50 on 
vols. 4and 5, The Ariel for J. C. Jr. has been 
forwarded to Waterville instead of Utiea, N. Y. 
the error is corrected. The request of R. S., 
Lancaster, N. H. is complied with. From P.M. 
Catskill, N. Y. $3 ander. O. D. is forwarded 
to Edwardsville, Il. The directions of EF. S, 
Chelsee, N. Y. are attended to, $2 ree’d. J. M. 
J. of Savannah is ree’d and credited, the new 
sub, being er. $2, and papers forwarded. 

The enclosure from P.M. Skaneateles, N.Y. is re- 
ceived and er. The enclosure from D. C. S. Am- 
sjerdam, N.Y. was ree’d. W.C, Foulkestown, 
O. is ree’d and er, 
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FOR THE ARIEL, 


TALLUSHATCHEE CAVE. 

Mr. Ep:rror.—Having observed that you some- 
times admit descriptions of natural scenery in 
your columns, I inclose you from my Scrap 
Book, the following desultory sketch of a visit 
to the above mentioned cave. It having been 
visited by many gentlemen, professedly ama- 
teurs of nature in all her walks, I expected long 
ere this period to have seen it made public, [ 
am of opinion that so interesting an object, and 
one calculated to form so important an item in 
the catalogue of American Curiosities, should 
not remain unknown—if, therefore, you think 
the following will contribute any to the infor- 
mation or amusement of your readers, it is at 
your service. 

Early in the spring of 1829, myself and an 
associate left the little village of Harpersville, 
Alabama, for the purpose of exploring a cav- 
ern in the adjacent country of the Creek Nation. 
After riding about four miles, we came to a lit- 
tle town on the Coosa River, known by the 
name of Kymulgee. The river at this point is 
about aquarter of a mile wide, very deep, and rolls 
its proud tide slowly and majestically througha 
beautiful and fertile valley which bears the same 
name. We were soon rowed over, and pursued 
our journey through a delightful champaign 
country, here and there interspersed with a rude 
Indian Hut, and its contiguous cornpatch, until 
at the distance of half a league from the river 
we arrived at a cluster of smal! hills which gra- 
dually increased in magnitude, and rose in due 
perspective until: they terminated in small 
mountains. After many meanderings among 
the mountains our path led us in the vicinity of 
the object that excited our curiosity. Climbing 
along the western side of one of these moun- 
tains about half way to the apex, the mouth of 
the cavern presented itself to our view. We 
were now about five miles east of the little town 
before mentioned on the Coosa. The mouth is 
handsomely surrounded by a circular wall of 
rock, and overshadowed by a collection of small 
trees. The entrance at the aperture is four feet 
diameter, and diverges as it advances, so as to 
form an acute angle. After making the neces- 
sary preparations, we lighted our candles and 
entered the dark recess. We descended perpen- 
dicularly eight feet by means of a ladder, after 
which the descent to the principal part of the 
cavern—a distance of sixty or seventy paces, 
becomés somewhat horizontal and easy. The 
first apartment, which from its spaciousness I 
shall call the Hall, is by far the most interest- 
ing part of the grotto: and indeed, is one of the 
most magnificent of nature’s works. Our first 
care on entering it was directed to its illumina- 
tion, that we might behold:it in its greatest 
splendor—and now when it was all in glow, and 
the gloomy night which had so long reigned 
here undisturbed, had withdrawn her sable cur- 
tain, never could there be a more beautiful—a 
more grand prospect, presented to the view of 
one who is accustomed to look upon the works 
of nature with any degree of admiration. The. 
form of the Hall is rather amphitheatrical, 
being 280 feet in length and 240 in breadth— 


_ the perpendicular height from the floor to the 


roof in some parts is nearly 200 feet. The floor 
is composed of solid earth and nearly level-—in- 
numerable uniform sheets and columns of spar- 
Ty concretion adorned the walls as far as the 
eye could reach, and while we were proceeding 
around them, each of us with his candle exam- 


ining minutely the various forms we met with 
and likening them to the works of art, I cast my 
eyes above and was almost terrified on seeing 
the multiplicity of huge icicles of sparry incrus- 
tation, some of which were suspended directly 
over my head, & seemed threatening to fall. Near 
the centre of the room there are several large 
pyramidal statues rising perpendicularly to a 
height of 12 and 15 feet, and terminating in a 
point. These statues, like the sheets and co- 
lumns above mentioned, are formed by the pet- 
rifaction of water which drips from the roof 
above, and, which, judging from the slow 
process of petrifaction must have been forming 
for ages. What adds much to the beauty of 
the whole scenery, a little rivulet, whose water 
is clear as crystal, glides without a murmur 
through its centre, and after many meanderings 
in the adjoining apartments, finally loses itself 
in some secondary cavern. When we compare 
this spacious dome with the works of art, we 
find a combination of two orders of architecture. 
In the vastness, gloominess, and solemnity of the 
Hall, the pyramidal statues and the massive co- 
lumns that rise upon the walls, we see the pre- 
vailing characteristics of the Gothic; and the 
tinsel sheets, and innumerable statactates dis- 
posed about the columns, mark the luxurious 
magnificence of Corinthian. In many instances 
the columns, which are very large, and reach 
from the floor to the roof, are hollow, and when - 
struck upon, produce intonations very similar to 
those produced by the tolling of a deep-toned 
Church Bell. 

On leaving the Hall, we proceeded in an east- 
ern direction, and after exploring four of the 
adjoining apartments, some of which would 
otherwise be considered no inconsiderable cav- 
ern themselves, and which were not wanting in 
curious objects to render them highly interest- 
ing, we came to a bed of water, that put an end 
to our subterranean peregrination, We were 
now near a quarter of a mile from the mouth. 
The whole length of the cavern as far as any 
persons have as get gone, is about a half mile. 
We returned to the hall, and examining many 
objects more attentively than we had done be- 
fore, one which had hitherto escaped my notice, 
now attracted my attention. Jt resembled a 
throne elevated six or eight feet above the level 
of the principal floor, with a regular flight of 
stairs ascending to it. Another circumstance 
that I should notice, is, the great augmentation 
of sound, a circumstance, however, which all 
have observed who have made similar excur- 
sions, but in this case it is peculiarly striking. 
The philosophy of it, is, no doubt, well under- 
stood. On speaking, our voices were astonish- 
ingly augmented; and on the firing of a small 
fowling-piece, the detonation made the hollow 
dome resound as ifa four and twenty pounder 
had been discharged. The echoes, after repeat- 
ed reverberations, along the high and noble 
arch, rolled away with the length of the antre, 
as the sound of distant thunder. 

It seems, indeed, that the Goddess, Nature, 
after an exemplification of her skill and wisdom, 
in the works of grandeur, taste, and elegance, 
in the visible creation, had retired to this noc 
turnal abode to work expedients for her own 
amusement. After remaining about four hours 
under ground, we sought once more the light of 
day. . On our egress, I could but contrast tw» 
scenes so very different, and enjoyed in such 
quick succession. No inhabitant is found “in 
this deep solitude and awful cell, but here ever 


" musing melancholy reigns.” No cheering ray 
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of the sun has ever penetrated the darksome 


gloom, and no voice disturbs the perpetual soli- . 


tude, which here courts the enlivening strains of 
music, save now and then when the bat that flies 
through the sable vault screeches wild at the 
flambeaux approach. 

Without, nature was clad in the azure veil 
of spring—the multifarious germs of the vege- 
table world had arisen from their long oblivion 
and assumed their most beautiful robes, the 
mountain streams now murmured down the 
rugged cliff, then glided smoothly through the 
vale, and the warbling songsters carolled in the 
groves. It was one of those calm vernal days 
that is fanned by the evening zephyr, which 
now wafted fragrance over the hills, and moan- 
ed in the tops of the aged pines. We again 
pursued the devious course of our little path, 
towards the river, and ere we re-crossed, the 
last rays of the setting sun were lingering in 
the tops of the lofiy trees that shade the banks 
of the Coosa. A. 

Susmarine Expiosion.—A very extraordin- 
ary phenomenon occurred in sight of the ship 
Crawford, Captain Good, on her e from 
Trieste to New York. The first officer of 
the ship states, that on the 9th of July, at 9 
o’clock in the evening, he had charge of the 
vessel, with orders te keep a look out for the 
island of Meretto, and about daylight he saw 
something like a mountain on the larboard 
bow, ascending in the air to the height of 200 
or 300 feet, perfectly black, and disappearing 
at intervals. Hauled upon the wind imme- 
diately to the northward, in order to get out 
of the range of the explosion, and two brigs 
astern, one the Asia, of London, immediately 
followed the Crawford. Reports as loud as 
thunder followed each other in quick succes- 
sion; jets of the sea were thrown up to an im- 
mense height ; the ship rolled as if in a storm, 
and the ocean was white with foam. At this 
time it was calculated they were in 3 or 400 
fathoms of water, and about 16 miles from 
Sicily. In ten minutes more, had the ship 
kept on her course, she would have been 
swept into the vortex of the volcano, carried, 
probably, to an immense height, and ingulph- 
ed forever in the abyss below. The alarm 
on board the Crawford is said to have been 


very great. 


Femate Courtsnir in, Rome.—The women 
of Rome know nothing of those restrains which 
delicacy, modesty, and virtue, impose upon the 
sex in northren Europe. A Roman lady, who 
takes a liking to a young foreigner, does not 
cast down her eyes when he looks at her, but 
fixes them upon him long and with evident 
pleasure ; nay, she gazes at him alone when she 
meets him, in company, at church, at the thea- 
tre, or in her walks. She will say, without ce- 
remony, toa friend of the young man, “tell that 
gentleman I like him.” If the man of her 
choice feels the like sentiments, and asks, “ are 
you fond of me?” she replies with the utmost 
frankness, * Yes, dear.” In this simple-and un- 
embellished manner commence connexions 
which last for years, and which, when they are 
dissolved, plunge the men into despair. The 
Marquis Gatti lately shot himself, because on 
his return from Paris, he found that his mistress 
had been false to him. 


PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER 12. 


Wuart suatt I sax? is the blushing ejaculation 
of many a youth of sixteen, as he gives a tremu- 
lous pull at the bell wire which he knows will ina 
few minutes open, with the magic of Alladdin’s 
lamp, a coterie of well dressed ladies, who are, he 
imagines, every one of them easting glances out of 
two fiery eyes on his awkward bow and still more 
awkward opening speeeh. How delighted he is to 
find a ehair, if Juckily such an appendage should be 
unoccupied — with what pleasure he catches a glance 
from a sister or cousin, who extrieates him from 
his embarrassment by asking him if it rained when 
he came in! Such for the thousandth time have 
been our feelings, as we saw wheelbarrow after 
wheelbarrow load of our papers going to the post 
office, in all the nicety of straw paper wrappers, 
like a belle in her newly ironed ’kerchief. There 
they go!—as inanimate, and iooking as unintellec- 
tual as so many cotton laps ; they are going—where? 
to every State in the Union—to every County of 
many States, and to every prineipal town and vil- 
lage of this great Republic. The question is not 
exactly “‘what shall I say,” but, ‘‘ what have we 
said?” 

Yonder load, under which the office boy is stag- 
gering, is to penetrate into private families. It will 


-meet the eye of the village lass just before she dres- 


ses for the first ball of the season. She has opened 
it in the hope of finding a picture of the newest 
fashion of a head dress, She is disappointed, and 
in total indifference to all the rest of its contents, 
prepared with so much anxiety and care, has alrea- 
dy begun to cut it up for the purpose of curling her 
hair. How abominable to treat an Editor thus! 
why, Miss Betsey you have run your scissors through 
our editorial columns!—split our brain-pan in two!! 
and divided the whole of the loving couples who 
are paraded in our matrimonial calendar!!! Un- 
merciful Miss Betsey! may your own little heart, 
which now beats high over the wreck of our men- 
tal exertions, never be cut in twain by as thought- 
less a pair of—dancing pumps! 

One of those inanimate sheets will be found by 
farmer Tonson on his table, as he enters his neat 
little parlor after supper, ready to enjoy the luxury 
of a tete a tete with his affectionate wife, and to 
read aloud to her the news of the week. He seizes 
the neat little package—rips off the envelope, and 
rapidly surveying the contents, commences its pe- 
rusal with the ‘‘ Foreign News,” and proceeds on 
o the **Things in General,” and the editorial page 
—he makes no remark on the latter, but finishing 
for the night, tarys round to souff the candle, and 
finds, to our utter mortification, that his wife has 
fullen asleep! her knitting has dropped from her 
hands—her eyes are closed, and her upper story is 
nodding assent to our dullness like a steeple in at 
gule of wind! Alas and alack! that we should put 
anybody to sleep—but no—it is not the paper—Mrs. 
Tonson has been hard at work all day in the dairy, 
and has a bad cold ju the bargain. 

Ah! there is our gazette on a neat counter in St. 
Louis—it was just laid down by the fiftieth reader 
of its contents, each of whom has passed an enco- 
mium upon it after his own fashion, while but one 
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has ever paid for it! How we do wish newspapers 
were like a dose of salts, which will answer but for 
one person—we should have fifty subscribers where 

we have but one; we must invent a kind of paper 

like our heart was once—just so thin and brittle, 

that though it could all be read at a glance, a flash 

from a pair of bright eyes annihilated it in an in- 

stant! 

’ But “what have we said” to beauty at her toilet 
labor at its evening ‘“‘holiday”—to youth in its 
hour of frolicksome indifference to the cares of life 
—to age in its desertions—have we said anything to 
injure the unsullied mind of the one, or to make 
the heart of the others unhappy’ Our conscience 
answers, ‘‘nothing,”’ and we must let the cumbrous 
mail bag depart with the conscientious belief that 
if we have not said all we could have wished, we 
have at least done our best, for the entertainment of 
our friends. 


Tae Grapiator.—The new prize tragedy of 
the Gladiator written by Dr. Bird of this city, 
has been successfully brought out in this city, 
under the auspices of Mr. E. Forrest. As a 
literary performance, we know of nothing of 
the kind, which will compare with it, It is po- 
etical, and well adapted to the stage, where we 
have no doubt it will be long a favorite, if it 
does not, like Shakspeare’s plays retain a per- 
manent footing. There were some errors of 
dressing, and we could wish to have seen Mr. 
Duffy’s part in some other hands; but the /out 
ensemble was a decided hit. 


Let a man who has nothing to do, take a stroll on 
a market day through the lower part of Market St. 
and get well jostled with the crowd, the baskets, 
and the carts—let him look sharply at the counte- 
nances of those he meets crossing and recrossing 
the streets, and ask himself if he ever saw any 
place so like an ant fill. Vhere are thousands in 
a this metropolis, who are, to all intents and purpo- 
4 - ses, emmets; who toil and rest, and never even 
ie see a newspaper! None of our readers are of this 
3 elass, of course ; but the number of such is by no 
» means small. The great mass toil for their daily 
food, it istrue, but they mix more or less intellec- 
tual enjoyment with their anxieties. Our great 
crowds, like emmets after food, are toiling for 
money as the great sourceof happiness. <A great 
poet has told us, that 
Fortune in rau has some small difference made— 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade. 
a Pope ought not to have said that the difference was 
small. If we examine into the state of things, we 
may justly be alarmed at the influence which money 
exercises. One of the first lessons of childhood is 
*¢ get money;”” and when we arrive at years of dis- 
cretion, the respect paid to wealth by all around 
us, shows the necessity of adhering to this precept, 
if we would be respected. We learn by degrees 
to place our sole prospects of happiness on moncy. 
Every thing we see and hear in cities, teaches us 
that without money we are without every thing 
Me which renders us respected in the eyes of the 
ae world. A man of moderate capacity is looked up- 
on as learned—if he grows rich. 
How many bow down to the fool in purple—how 
many could be named, who were once the butts 


and laughing-stocks of those who knew them, that 
are now, from a change of fortune, become very 
intelligent men! Weare not opposed to the honest 
acquisition of wealth, and envy no man for his pro- 
perty < nay, we would say to every one that his 
first duty is to his family. Let him use every honest 
exertion to become independent, But let him be 
careful to make distinctions between virtue and 
vice, wisdom and folly, learning and ignorance. 
The man who by honest industry has grown rich, 
and makes proper use of his acquirements, is en- 
titled to respect. If he possess learning, he de- 
serves promotion. Such we may honor without 
degrading ourselves. There should be an ever- 
lasting barrier between him and the man whose 
only claim to respectability is to be found in his 
dollars. Let the world change the standard of re- 
spectability from money to worth—from dollars to 
integrity. As long as money is power, and know- 
ledge is despised, as long as the poor see that money 
makes not only the ‘‘mare’”’ but the ‘‘ass” go, 
there will be rogues who will attempt to possess 
themselves of what gives so much influence, by dis- 
honest means; they will not trouble their heads 
about shades of character, or undertake to gradu~- 
ate the intellects of men—the question will still be, 
not ‘‘what zs he,” Sut “what has he.” 

We need not say that the anxiety of F.ycurgus to 
banish money from Sparta, for fear its influence 
would corrupt the people, was well founded. Men, 
who without talents, or learning, or virtue, have 
become rich, are generally the first to offer them- 
selves as candidates for places of honor; for igno- 
rance, impudence, and vice, are inseparable com- 
panions. The consequences which must result from: 
success in these instances are obvious. The aris- 
toeracies and monarchies of the old world are awful 
beacons. 


AsrEersrn.—The Editor of the 
New York Commercial Advertiser has been to 
Philadelphia, or somewhere near it; at least we 
judge so from certain indications in his paper, 
though to tell the truth, most of the information 
contained in his “ Sketches by the Way,” comes 
direct from the Stranger’s Guide. We regret he 
did not take more time to survey our beautiful and 
increasing city, as well as to sound the depth of the 
Delaware. He remarks, when speaking of the 
Navy Yard and the big ship Pennsylvania, that the 
wonder is how so large a structure can float on so _ 
insignificant a stream! Spirit of Penn! what @ 
sarcasm, and how utterly without foundation! Why 
we could float the whole of New York, city and 
state, even with a stone round its neck. Fnsignifi. 
cant, quotha! is the Erie canal insignifieant? We 
could make three hundred such out of the Dela- 
ware, and give them the advantage of tide water 
for near two hundred miles! Insignificant!! the 
river Delaware is one of the noblest rivers of the 
werld, and will very shortly prove that it can float 
the largest ship constructed since the days of Noah 
—and shall a New York editor dare to call it pal- 
try? We cannot bear it—our baeks are up, and 
the Commercial Advertiser is down. It cannot be 
borne, and will not be endured. We have a fact 
to relate whieh will astonish some of our neigh- 
bors: most of the fish which are vended in the New 
York market are caught in old Delaware—yes, it is 
a fact, that an immense number of vessels are con- 
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stantly employed in Delaware bay, to supply the 
Yorkers;,and for this indulgence in not cutting off 
this aa. one of thei: writers turns round and 
calls the stream out*of which he eats, insignificant! 
Those who doubt our position about the fish, are at 
perfect liberty to inquire for themselves, and if 
they will call upon us we ean put them in a way to 
remove their unbelief. The reason that sea fish 
are not brought to Philadelphia alive, is this: they 
cannot live in fresh water, and the wells in which 
they are kept would inevitably destroy them before 
they arrived here. Besides, every Philadelphian 
is convinced,—satisfied to a demonstration, that 
fish are better when packed in ice, than when urged 
énto afever by knocking each other about in a con- 
fined pen. 

When Colonel Stone next visits this city, if he 
will take the trouble to call on us, we will show 
him to the bottom of the Delaware—for we are old 
hands at diving—and if he is not convinced that it 
is deep enough, he will at least admit that it is a 
tolerably fine place for swimming, even a seventy- 
four, such as never floated and never caz float in the 
Hudson so far from the sea. ¥ 

But who cares for the opinions of prejudiced 
New Yorkers; we know that Philadelphia is a ca- 
pital city—a capital place for capital, a capital place 
for health, butter and water, and ought to have been 
continued the capital of the Union. We know that 
she is increasing in size as fast as bricks can be 
burnt and timber felled. We know that with the 
addition of a steam planing machine, flooring boards 
can hardly be got ready for the new houses hourly 
springing up, and we mean to make the New 
Yorkers know that we can float not only the Penn- 
sylvania in the Delaware, but Pennsylvania ¢o the 
Delaware, and very probably in a few years the 
Delaware will float much of New York to Phila- 
delphia! What is to prevent it? Does not the De- 
laware penetrate far into the boasting state? do not 
the branches of the Susquehanna extend almost to 
the Erie canal? Take care then, number one! for 
rest assured if the Pennsylvania does not float when 
she is launched, we will carry water from Buffalo 
but we will send her tosea. Atthe presént rate of 
inerease in our iron water pipes, how many more 
shall we have to buy before we have enough to 
drain lake Erie into the Delaware? But enough— 
Pennsylvania, the great state, is afloat—she is ma- 
neeuvering now to fire a broadside into her only 
rival, and if she should cut her detween wind and 
water, there is no knowing where she may sink to. 


‘The phrase ‘ Go the whole hog’ is said to have 
had its origin thus— 


“The citizens of the middle states on the wa- 
ters of the Ohio and its tributaries speculate 
largely in the animal, the whole of which seems 
to be the subject in question, and find their mar- 
ket for immense quantities among the cotton and 
sugar planters of Mississippi and Louisiana. 
They convey the article in flat boats fifleen hun- 
dred miles down the river to the purchasers, 
sometimes alive, and fattening as they descend, 
sometimes in barrels, but for the domestic mar- 
ket, generally in bulk, whieh means killed and 
cut into sides, shoulders, hams, heads and hocks, 
and salted in an immense pile in the boat. Now 
it must be evident that such a variety of pieces 


must have an equal variety of purchasers which 
is in fact the case, and the purchaser, on inquir- 
ing, is told that hams are five and an half, shoul- 
ders five, sides four and a quarter, head and back 
three, but the hog round, or go the whole hog, 
and you shall have it at four and an half,” 


Tue Nationat Dest.—The New York Mer- 
cantile says:—* We are informed that, in a re- 
cent correspondence between the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the President of the U.S. 
Bank, it is stated that the whole debt of United 
States on the first of January next, will be less 
than $25,000,000. The United States own 
7,000,000 of the stock of the Bank, which at the 
present rate would produce upwards of 8,000,- 
000, and if converted to this purpose would re- 
duce the debt to about 16,000,000. Besides 
this fund, there will be in possession of govern- 
ment, at the period above mentioned, 20,000,000 
in bonds, the whole of which, it is further stat- 
ed, not only the Bank but individuals offer to 
discount. The United States, therefore, possess 
the means of paying off the whole debt at any 
time they please! When this is done, the or- 
dinary annual expences of the government will 
require only ten or eleven millions, while the 
revenue, under the existing regulations, will be 
upwards of 25,000,000. 


The following account of a recent execution is 
from a letter dated Bordeaux, June 28 :—* The 
Senora de Pineda of Granada, was a widow lady 
in the prime of life, and of one of the first fam - 
iiles of the city. Having rejected the addresses 
of Pedrosa, one of Ferdinand’s judges, the man 
became her implacable enemy. A tri-color flag 
was some-how or other introduced into her 
house, and being found there by agents of the 
government empowered to search her house, 
she was tried for the offence. No proof could 
be adduced that she had ever seen the flag, or 
knew of its existence; and thereupon the judges, 
instead of condemning her to death, ordered 
her to be shut up in a convent for ten years. 
Pedrosa, dissatisfied with this sentence, sent an 
express to Aranjuez, and by return of the cou- 
rier received authority to order her for imme- 
diate execution. The unhappy lady was in 
consequence dragged from her prison, and with 
every circumstance of ignominy, executed in 
the public market-place as if she had been the 
worst of malefactors, In the prisons of Madrid 
there are many ladies of distinction, who never 
mixed in politics, and whose only crime consists 
in having relations who have been forced to 
emigrate, in order to escape from the tyranny 
‘of the present government of Spain. One lady, 
of 72 years of age, is confined in a dungeon, 
and reduced to the last stage of wretchedness, 
for no other offence, than having assisted to 
conceal her son, against whom an order of ar- 
rest had been issued, as a person suspected of 
disaffection. When any one is thrown into 
prison, possession is taken of house and effects, 
which are delivered over to the custody of a 
horde of Escribanos, Algunciles, and other 
bloodsuckers, who waste his substance, and 
leave him when liberated (if he has the good 
fortune to be set at liberty) in a state of poverty 
and want. Such are the deeds of the apostolic 
party, that have such sway in every part of the 
peninsula,” 


Why does a philosophical resemblance exist be- 
tween attorneys and ,brokers ?—Because one 
class deals in causes and the other in effects. 
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From Summer and Winter Hours, by H. G. Bell. 
THE UNCLE. 


Thad an uncle once—a man 
Of threescore years and three-- 
And when my reason’s dawn began, 
He’d take me on his knee, 
And often talked whole winter nights, 
Things that seem’d strange to me. 
He was a man of gloomy mood, 
. And few his converse sought ; 
Bat it was said, in solitude 
His conscience with him wrought, 
And there, before his mental eye, 
Some hideous vision brought. 
There was not one in all the house 
Who did not fear his frown, 
Save I, a little careless child, 
Who gambol’d up and down, 
And often peep’d into his room, 
And plack’d him by the gown. 
I was an orphan and alane— 
My Father was his brother, 
And all their lives I knew that they 
Had fondly loved each other; 
And in my uncle’s room there hung 
The picture of my mother. 
There was a curtain over it: 
7T'was in a darker place, 
And few or none had ever look’d 
Upon my mother’s face, 
Or seen her pale, expressive smile 
Of melancholy grace. 


One night I do remember well— 
The wind was howling high, 

And through the ancient corridors 
It sounded drearily-- 

1 sat and read in that old hall, 
My uncle sat close by. 


1 read, but little understeod 
‘The words upon the book. 

Fer with a side-long glance I mark’d 
My uncle’s fearful look, 


And saw how all his quivering frame ‘ 


With strong convulsions shook. 


A silent terror o’er me stole, 
A strange unusual dread, 
Uis lips were white as bone, his eyes 
Sunk far down in his head; 
He gazed on me, but *twas the gaze 
Of the uncunscious dead. 
Then suddenly he turn’d him round, 
And drew aside the veil 
That hung before my mother’s face— 
Perchance my eyes might fail, 
But ne’er before that face to me 
Mad seem’d so ghastly pale. 
*¢Come hither boy!”? my uncle said— 
I started at the sound, 
*T was choked and stifled in his throat, 
And hardly utterance found— 
** Come hither, boy!” then fearfully 
He cast his eyes around. 
** That lady was thy mother once, 
- ‘Thou wert her only child— 
O God! I’ve seen her when she held 
Thee in her arms and smiled ; 
She smiled upon thy father, boy, 
*T was that which drove me wild! 
** He was my brother, but his form 
Was fairer far than mine; 
I grudged not that,—he was the prop 
Of our ancestral line, 
‘And manly beauty was to him 
A token and a sign. 
** Boy! I had lovedjher too,—nay mo 
was I who her first, 


For months—for years—the golden thought 


ithin my soul was nurst; 
He came were wed— 
My air-blown bubble*burst! 


**Then on my mind a shadow fell, 
And evil hopes grew rife, . 

The damning thought stuck in my h 
And cut me like a knife, 

That she, whom all my days I loved, 
Should be another’s wife! 


**In truth, it was a fearful thing 
To see my brother now, 

And marred the placid calm which sat 
Forever on his brow, 

That seemed in bitter scorn to say, 
*] am more loved than thou!’ ” 


left my home—I left the land,— 
1 crossed the raging sea; 

In vain, in vain—where’er I turn’) 
My memory went with me; 

My whole existence night and day 
In memory seem’d to be. 

came again, [ found them bare— 
Thou’rt like thy father, boy,— 

He doated on that pale face there; 
I’ve seen him kiss and toy, 

I’ve seen him lock’d in her fond arms 
Wrapt in delirious joy. 

“He disappear’d,—draw nearer, child,— 
He died no one knew how, 

The murder’d body ne’er was fonnd; 
The tale is hushed up now; 

But there was one who rightly guess’d 

. ‘The hand that struck the blow. 


“Tt drove her mad; yet not his death— 
No—not his death aloue, 
For she had clung to hope when all 
Knew well that there was none; 
No, boy! it was a sight she saw 
That froze her into stone. 


“Tam thy uagle, child; —why stare 
So frightfully aghast? 

The arras moves, but know’st thou not 
Tis nothing but the blast: 

I too have had my fears like these, 
But such vain fears are past. 


*7?ll show thee what thy mother saw, 
‘I feel "twill ease my breast, 

And this wild tempest-laden night’ 
Suits with the purpose best ; 

Come hither—thou hast often sought 
‘To open this old chest: 


“It has a secret spring, the touch 
Is known to me alone;” 

Slowly the lid is raised, and now— 
**What see you that you groan 

So heavily ’—that thing is but 
A bare-ribb’d skeleton.” 


A sudden crash—the lid fell down 
Three strides he backwards gave, 
“Q God! it is my brother’s self 
ne from the grave! 
His grasp of leadis on my throat 
ill no one help or save?” 
That night they laid him on his bed, 
In raving madness tost; -_" 
He gnash’d his teeth, and with wild oaths 
Blasphemed the Holy Ghost; 
And, ere the light of morning broke, 
A sinner’s soul was lost. 


EPITAPH. 


Pinned to the curtains of the bed on the bridal night of 


Dr. Caldwell, on bis marriage with Miss Death 
Wolworth. 
Here lies a wanton suicide, 
A little out of breath, 
Who to enjoy a heavenly bride, 
Hath put himself to th! 


When the last trumpet from above ° 


-- Shall call up most fall’o men, 


*Tis hoped—th’ inspiring voice of love « 
Will make him rise dein! 
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LITERARY. 


AND Minerat. Waters: Phil- 


adelphia, published by H. H. Porter, Literary 
Rooms, Chesnut Street. 


We have just finished the perusal of this 
work, and have been much ‘interested and im- 
proved by itscontents. The author in his pre- 
face tells us that his attention was directed to 
these subjects some years since, that*he had 
translated an Italian work, and presented it toa 
London bookseller for publication, that his pro- 
posal was declined, and that it was not till his 
return to America that his attention again re- 
curred to it Since then he has from time to 
time been collecting materials, the result of 
which has been, that instead of a translation, 
we have the present excellent work, and which 
we think the Doctor may with strict justice 
call his own. In the first Chapter, which con- 
tains a concise though comprehensive historical 
summary of bathing, we are told of the great 
attention which was bestowed upon it by the 
ancients, particularly the Greeks and Romans: 
that in central Asia and in the East it was so 
highly esteemed as to be indicative of moral 
purity, and that it was intimately interwoven 
in the religion of those sections of the world.— 
To give some idea of the magnificence of the 
bathing establishments of those remote periods, 
we have the following account of a Roman pri- 
vate bath:—“ The walls were of Alexandrian 
marble, the veins of which were so disposed as to 
resemble a regular picture, the basins were set 
round with a most valuable kind of stone im- 
ported fromthe Grecian Islands, the water was 
conveyed through silver pipes, and fell by sev- 
eral descents in beautiful cascades: the floors 
were inlaid with precious gems; and an inter- 
mixture of statues and colonades contributed to 
throw an air of elegance and grandeur over the 
whole.” Of,these splendid structures, at the 
present time scarcely more remain than a few 
fragments of stone to point out their former sit- 
uations. In modern times it is to the east that 
we must look for splendid baths; among the 
Turks, Persians and Egyptians ; with these na- 
tions bathing constitutes the principal luxury of 
life; nothing can be more luxurious than the 
private baths ef the wealthier and titled Turks. 
The Rooms are lined with the finest marble; 
the basins supported by columes with gilded 
capitals; all the vessels are of gold or silver ; 
the linen is of the finest kind and the sandals 
even, are studded with pearls, emeralds, and 
diamonds, 


After these preliminary remarks, the author 
gives a succinct description of the anatomy of 
the skin ; of its intimate connexion with the di- 
gestion and respiratory organs, of its being an 
outlet for many gases and fluids, which if re- 
tained in the system would be productive of 
much harm; that by evaporation from the skin 
the kody preserves a healthy temperature, and 


that the skin being the sense of touch, maintains 
a close connexion with the brain. Exercising 
therefore, so many influences upon the animal 
economy, we can at once perceive why the ap- 
plication of water, variously modified, is attend - 
ed by many important consequences. Baths are 
usually divided into cold, warm and hot; these 
terms however, are very vaguely used, correctly 
speaking, we may say that a bath at the tem- 
perature of 70 degrees of Fahrenheit’s Ther- 
mometer is cold; between 95° and 97° warm, 
and when above 98° hot. The cold bath is a 
severe test of strength; the practice of immers- 
ing new born infants in cold water is to be de- 
precated, and the future hatdihood and vigor of 
the individual should not be adduced as evi- 
dence of the benefit which the constitution de- 
rived from the immersion, but that the natural 
strength of body enabled the system to with- 
stand the shock. Notwithstanding the construe- 
tion of the surface, which the Doctor avers to be 
independent of spasm or stricture, but owing te 
collapse of the superficial vessels, he gives, in 

contradiction to a very popular belief, many 

plausible reasons for supposing that the blood 

is not driven to the internal parts of the bedy. 

The common idea that the cold bath imparts 
tone tu the system, is altogether unfounded; its 
use therefore should be denied to the feeble and 
debilitated, those only having recourse to it 
who are of a robust frame and in the enjoyment 
of full health. If the temperature of the water 

was alone considered, we might imagine cold 
bathing and sea bathing as similar, but as the 

latter is usually preceded by some exercise, a 
walk or a ride to the beach, it is accompanied 

by some muscular exertion—struggling against 
the waves, or in the more robust by attempts to 

swim; with -others again it is attended with 
dread which powerfully increases the circulation. 
The immersion of the body in a fluid impreg- 

nated with salt, independent of the adventitious 

circumstances render it very different from an 
ordinary cold bath; these circumstances oppos- 
ing themselvesto the sedative influence of the 
cold, will enable some persons to indulge in sea- 
bathing with advantage, upon whose constitu- 

tions the simple cold bath night operate preju- 

dicially. With regard to the time of bathing, 

the golden rule is to enter the water with an 

empty stomach, and when the skin is warm, or 
hot and dry, and not when it is cool, chilled, or 
perspiring, and after bathing to take a moderate 

walk. 


The practice of plunging into water head 
foremost, is, to say the least, quite unnecessary, 
and indeed often hurtful; the practice likewise 
of wetting the head, is generally useless, though 
occasionally it may prove advantageous. We 
have found ourselves so much interested in 
this subject, that we have insensibiy prolonged 
this imperfect outline beyond our usual limits ; 
supposing, however, that the subject may be in- 
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teresting to many of our readers, and as the re- 
mainder of the work contains many useful 
practical observations, we earnestly recommend 
it to the attention of our readers. 


We learn with pleasure that Messrs. Carey & Lea 
have in press a new edition ot Chief Justice Mar- 
shall’s life of Washington, revised by the author, 
and the greater part re-written. The first volume, 
containing the Introduction, will be thrown aside, 
and the whole so reduced as to comprise the five 
ponderous octavo volumes in ¢wo. This is a most 
valuable iroprovement, and will throw the life of 
our greatest statesman. by our greatest lawgiver, 
within the reach of all. The author has had ample 
time and materials since the first publication, to 
correct any errors, and to make a standard work to 
which future generations may refer as to an un- 
questionable authority, 

One of the most truly valuable publications of 
the day, we look upon to be the new edition of 
Boswell’s life of Dr. Johnson, by John Wilson 


‘Croker, Secretary of the British Admiralty, and 


which, wé are gratified to learn, is in press at Bos- 
ton. The English copy in five*beautiful volumes, 
by the kindness of a friend, is now before us—the 
Boston edition will be comprised intwo. ‘lhe au- 
thor has combined in these volumes, all that was 
formerly known of Johnson’s life, embodying the 
anecdotes of Mrs. Piozzi, Hawkesworth and oth- 
ers, and adding from his own recollection, as well 
as that of hundreds of contemporaries, much new 
and highly curious matter relating to the great lex- 
icographer. We are aware that a predjudice exist 
in some minds against Boswell’s life, as containing 
some twaddle, but with nine tenths of literary men 
thework has always been considered the happiest 
specimen of biography extant. We never rise from 
its perusal without feeling that we have imbibed 
some just sentiments, or acquired some valuable 
information. Would that we had such a memoir 
of Shakspeare, and other worthies whose works are 
our household companions, but whose history is 
lost in the lapse of time. We look upon the re- 
publication of Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson as one 
of the best printing speculations undertaken in 
America—it is a book which will always sell, while 
a relish is felt for knowledge, wit, history or satire. 

The Memoirs of Griffin, by Professor M’Vicar, 
of New York, just published in New York, is de- 
cidedly one of the best American books ever print- 
ed; we place it on our shelf, as a first rate speci- 
meni of a good memoir of a good man, only re- 
gretting that it is rather teo dear, (five dollars) for 
very extensive circulation. A second edition, omit® 
ting his travels, would be well, and will probably 
appear. 

Lectures on Witchcraft, isthe title of a book 
by a young clergymann of Salem, Massachusetts, 
of which we can only say it exhibits some eurious 
details without much profound reflection. Salem 
has been a celebrated place for witches, and the 
trials related in this neat little volume are caleu- 
lated to excite a smile at the credulity of the *pil- 
grim fathers.” 

A memoir of Sebastian Cabot has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Carey & Lea, from the pen of 
Mr. Biddle of London, formerly of Pittsburg. 
The object of the writer is to correct various mis- 
representations in regard to to the claims of Ca- 
bot as the actual discoverer of the Northern Ame- 
rican continent, and to establish the justice of those 
elainis, in defiance of the attempts of the Spaniards 
to disparage them. The work is one. of laborious 
research, and contains a vast body of information, 


much of which is origimal, recently obtained from 
the Rolls, and now first published. Cabot was a 
Venetian by birth; but was removeé is father 
‘to England at an early age. The a of the 
work before us, very satisfactorily establishes the 
long questioned fact that he was the discoverer of 
this part of the continent. Indeed, as the author 
says, the claims of England on the New World, 
have been uniformly and justly, rested on his dis- 
coveries, And the English language wou d pro- 
a have been spoken in no part of America, 
but for him.—‘“‘He gave a continent to England: 
Yet no one can point to the few feet of earth she 
has allowed him in return!” 


Tue Atiantic Souvenir For 1832. 

This magnificent annual has again appeared in 
all its former splendor, and maintains its great 
popularity. Mr. Stone of the Commercial, Mr. 
Chandler of the U. S. Gazette, have each con- 
tributed a Tale, both of which we shall endeav- 
or to republish for the gratification of our read- 
ers. -The embellishments are beautiful indeed, 
particularly tho Hungarian Princess, Riohard 
and Saladin, the Rocky Mountains, and Tiger 
Island. But though we particularly admire 
these, yet the jwhole jtwelve are of the finest 
description, and are thus designated in the table 
of Contents—1. The Hungarian Princess, en- 
graved by Illman & Pillbrow, from a picture by 
Homes.—2. The Bower of Paphos, engiaved by 
Ellis, from a picture by Martin. 3. The Duch- 
ess and Sancho, engraved by Durand, from a 
picture by Leslie.—4. Richard and Saladin, en- 
graved by Ellis, from a picture by Cooper.—5. 
The Rocky Mountains, engraved by Hatch & 
Smilie, from a picture by Doughty.—6. Lord 
Byron in Barly Youth, engraved by Ellis, from 
a picture by Saunders.—7. Tiger Island, en- 
graved by Neagle, from a picture by Stanfield, 
8. The Blacksmith, engraved by Kelly, from a 
picture by Neagle.—9. The Tight Shoe, engrav- 
ed by Kelly, from a picture by Richter.—10. 
Isadore, engraved by Illman & Pillbrow, from a 
picture by Jackson.—11. The Dutch Maiden, 
engraved by Neagle, from a picture by Newton. 
12, The Mother’s Grave, engraved by Neagle, 
from a picture by Schaffer. The volume is 
superbly bound in embossed leather, and is in 
all respects immensely superior to any Ameri- 
can production of a similar character. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE TO AGENTS. 


dG-We have made out and forwarded, last 
week, to all our agents where subscriptions 
are due, a particular statement of each ac- 
count, with requests that the amount might 
be remitted to us as early as possible. We 
are constrained to depend on the punctuality 
of our Agents in answering the call by the 
time specified, as nearas possible: the amount 
due is large, and is now of indispensable use 
to us. 
J. C. H.’s premium has been forwarded to Carroll- 
ville, Te. R. F. C. New London, is cr. $2.50 on 
vols. 4 and 5. The Ariel for J. C. Jr. has been 
forwarded to Waterville instead of Utica, N. Y. 
the error is corrected. The request of R. S., 
Lancaster, N. H. is complied with. From P. M. 
Catskill, N. Y. $3 ander. O. D. is forwarded 
to Edwardsville, Il. The directions of E. S. 
Chelsee, N. Y. are attended to, $2 ree’d. J. M. 
J. of Savannah is ree’d and ‘eredited, the new 
sub, being cr. $2, and rs forwarded. ; 
The enclosure from P. M. Skaneateles, N.Y. isre+ 
ceived and cr. The enclosure from D. C. S. Am- 
syerdam, N.Y. was ree’d. W. C. Foulkestowna, 
O. is ree’d and er. 
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